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GOLD MEDALS ROYAL YORKSHIRE EXHIBITIONS, 
1866 and 1887. 


P. CONACHER & CO. 


(THE OLD FIR™M), \ a 
Organ Builders, -. a 
HUDDERSFIELD. ~~ 


Also at DUBLIN and CARDIFF. 


















THE HIGHEST CLASS INSTRUMENTS AT MODERATE. PRICES. 


THE MOST PERFECT SYSTEM OF TUBULAR PNEUMATIC 
f ACTION YET INTRODUCED. 


Estimates and Specifications Free on Application, 









CONGREGATIONAL UNION OF ENGLAND AND WALES. . 


SUPPLEMENTAL ANTHEMS TO THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH HYMNAL, 


In response to a widely expressed desire, a Supplement eonsisting of 35 Anthems has now been issued. The Selection 
ineludes Special Anthems for Christmas, Easter, Harvest, Missionary, and other oecasions. . 


A: New “Special India Paper” Edition. 
Crown 8vo, with Music, including Supplement of 35 additional Anthems. 
775 HYMNS. 147 CHANTS. 120 ANTHEMS, 
A very Handsome, Compact Book. In Bindings at nett prices from 6s. nett, and upwards, 


Edition on Oxford India Paper. 
Demy 8vo, with Music, Hymns, Chants, and Anthems, in various Handsome Bindings, from 12s. 
nett, and upwards. 
























HENRY THACKER, Manacer, 










PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT, MEMORIAL HALL. 
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PROFESSIONAL NOTICES. 


he charge for notices (three lines) in this eolumn is 10s. 6d. for 
1s insertions, 66. for 6 insertions, commencing at any time. 


R. C. WINTER COPPIN (Bass-Baritone ). —For Ora- 
torios, Concerts, Recitals, P.S.A.’s, Musical Services, etc. 
—‘* Eskdale,” 17, Lyndvurst Drive, Leyton. N.E. 


AAR. WALTEK E. INGRAM (Tenor). Oratorios, 
Ballads. Also Entertainer, Refined Recitals and Sketches. 
Church or Choir Concerts.—11,Zenoria Rd., E. Dulwich,S. E. 


ISS EDITH NUTTER, A.R.A.M., fo: four years 
Contralto Soloist at Union Chapel, Islington is now at 
liberty to take similar position or engagements for special 

musical services, —The Pollard Elms, Upper Clapton, N.E. 


R. ARTHUR ROSE (Baritone), Soloist. 
Lewisham Congregational Church, tor Oratorios, Musical 
Services, Vucal Recitals, etc.—Add: ess, 18, Rushey Green, 

Catford S.E. 


M ISS ALICE RAINBLRD SMITH, Elocu- 

tionist, Recitals, Concerts, Special Services, &c. Reduced 
serene re work.—Address, 45, Khedive Road, Forest Gate, 
London, F 

















NICHOLSON & CO. 
Organ Builders, 
PALACE YARD, WORCESTER. 


(Betablished 50 Years.) 
Organs Constructed with Tubular Pneumatis 
Action, with or without NICHOLSON & Co,’s Patent 
STOP KEY and SPECIAL COMBINATION ACTION, 


“Sdecifications, Estimates, Designs, and Testimonials 
sent post free on application 











k, ALEXANDER TUCKER (Bass), for Vocal 

Recitals, Concerts, Special Musical Services, etc., etc. 

ighly recommended by leadin Free Church Ministers. Pros- 
pectus on application.—Address, Enfield, London, N. 


M R. ARTHUR BERRIDGE (Composer) gives 
lessons in Harmony, and revises MSS, for publica- 
tion.— Address, 24, Wallingford Avenue, North Kensington, W. 


R. G. F. BROADHEAD, A.Mus.T.C.L.,, teaches 
Harmony, Counterpoint, etc., by post. Preparation for 
Musical and Arts Exams. Beginners a speciality.—Bradtord 

Road, Brighouse, Yorks. 


Please note Change of Address. +' 
MR. CGC DARNTON 


has removed from Hampstead to 


61, STATION ROAD, WEST FINCHLEY, LONDON, N. 


ISS LOUISE DUGDALE, Mus.B. (Dunelm.), 
A.Mus.T.C.L., teaches Harmony, Cpt., Canon, Fugue, 
etc., by post. Terms and successes upon application, 

—Fairnlawn, Si ‘cup, Kent. 


YMN-TUNE COMPETITION.—£6 6s. in Prizes, 

Meersbro k Park Sunday School Union.—For conditions, 

&c,, write (enclosing stamp), the Hon, Sec., C, Sissons, 21, 
Woodhead Koad Sheffield, 




















FOr CHOIRS, SINGING GLASSES, etc.—Send 

One Shilling for Sample Parcel ot ffective ANTHEMS and 
GLEES, all seasons.—The Orpheus Music Co., Moorgate Station 
Arcade, London, E.C. Estimates to Composers. 


RGAN LESSONS AND PRACTICE. Large 


m dern Concert Organ, with everVaccessory, also two smaller 

three-manual organs,—London Academy of Music (formerly 
London Organ School), 22, Princes Street, Cavendish Square. 
Close to Oxford Circus Tube Station, Buses from all parts. 


be RGAN PRACTICE, on new Two-manual Instru- 
ment by Norman & Heard. Tubular pneumaticaction ; blown 

HY hydraulic power. Terms 18. per hour, inclusive. —. \pply, Rev. J. 
+ maapoere, M.A., Baptist Church House, Southampton 
ow, W.C, 








HE ORGAN RECITAL.-—Given away, specimen copy 
(6 pages full-size) of a new Series of (2 stave) Organ | ieces, 
Quote this paper and send rd. for postage to “ ‘iusic Dept.,” 

Positive Organ Co., Ld, 44, Mornington Crescent, London N.W, 

\ JOICE TRAINING by the only Natural Method, The 


Secret of the marvellous success of Sims Reeves and Jenny 








Lind. Those wishingto improve their Singing should con- 
sult Rev, Charles Gib, 162, Buckingham Palace Koad, S.W. 





“ PDOUPPIES”—The Flowers’ Lullaby. Children’s 
Song, with Refrain. The children like it. , You'll like it, 
Will make any Concert a success. Specially suitable for 
Children’s Concerts, Bazaar Openings, Anniversaries. Price One 
Pennv; 1d. post tree from Mr, Arthur Street, Church Street, 
Hunslet, Leeds. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


TWO NEW ORGAN PIECES 
By HERBERT A. FRICKER 
(City Organist, Town Hall, Leeds ). 
1. CANTILENE NUPTIALE, 
.2. SCHERZO SYMPHONIQUE. 
Sample copies sent post free, 1%, 6d. each. 
London: BEAL, STUTTARD & CO., 231, Oxford Street, W. 











TO CHOIRMASTERS, CHORISTERS, AND THOSE 
LEARNING TO SING. 


THE ENGLISH PATENT GONGERTINA 





is the best for training the voice ; it excels all other musical" 


instruments ; and its extreme portability and richness of tone 
are not the least of the many advantages it possesses, 


LACHENAL &~ CO0.’S NEW MODEL 
CONCERTINAS 


can be made to suit the taste of the most fastidious in regard 
to quality and tone, and are made from 48 to 68 keys in 
Treble, Tenor, Baritone, and Bass, adapted for every descrip- 
tion of orchestral musie. The New Patent Bowing Valves, 
as used by Signor Alsepti, render its intonation perfect. 


















NICHOLSON & LORD, 


Organ Builders, 


VICARAGE PLACE, WALSALL; 
And 748, George Street, Sydney, Australia. 


~SnNSOE OOe 
Organs bullt with improved Tracker Aotion, also with 
the Tubular Pneumatio Transmission Action, on the latest 
and most approved principle. 





ficati d Hastimates for N Ra- 
sveetis*langemeats, Repairs, ole. tent free” 


ORGANS TUNED BY CONTRACT OR OTHERWISE. 


First-olace Tuners sent te all parts of the Geuntry. 











HIGHBURY VOLUNTARIES 


Fourteen original Compositions by ARTHUR 
BERRIDGE, for Harmonium or American Organ, 
Suitable for Opening and Closing Voluntaries, 
Interludes, etc., an including two effective 
“Marches.” Price ONE SHILLING; Specimen 
Copy, post free, 8d. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL,” OFFICE, 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


A LITURGICAL SERVICE 


For Use in Free Churches. 
Compiled by J. R. GRIFFITHS, Mus. Bac. 


Handy size to fit pews. 
Eight pages, 8d. per dozen; 3a. 6d. per 100. 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C- 



















THE MUSICAL JOURNAL. 


A Monthly Record and Review devoted to the Interests of Worship Music 
in the Churches. 


Edited by E. MINSHALL. 























JANUARY, 1908. 


PRICE ab. 
Annual Subscription: as. 6d. post free. 








BY ROYAL WARRANT 


0 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING 


Factories: 
ry LONDON, NORWICH 
& GLASGOW. 
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Address ;: 
19, Ferdinand Street, London, N.W. 











LONDON COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


INCORPORATED, 
GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
FOR MUSICAL EDUCATION AND EXAMINATIONS, 





Patron - ++ +--+ * 2 = His Grace the Duke or Leeps, 


Dr. F. J. Karn, Mus. Bac, Cantab., Principal Education Dept. 
G. Aucustus Hotmes, Esq., Director of Examinations. 
LOCAL AND HIGHER EXAMINATIONS, 1908. 








EXAMINATIONS in PIANOFORTE PLAYING, SINGING, 
THEORY, and all branches of Music, will be held in London 
and at 400 Provincial Centres in Juty (JuNE for Scotland 
and Ireland), when Certificates will be granted to all successful 
candidates, 

SYLLABUS for 1998, together with Annual Report, may be had 
of the Secretary. 

The Higher Examinations in Practical and Theoretical Music 
for Diplomas of Associate (A.L.C.M.), Licentiate (L.L.C.M.), the 
Teachers’ Diploma (L.C.M.), and Fellowship (F.L.C.M.), take 
place in June, !uly and December. 

OCAL CENTRES may be formed in districts unrepresented ; 
also Local School Centres. Particulars on application. 

Gold, Silver and Bronze Medals and Book Prizes are offered for 
competition in accordance with the Regulations, 

In the Educational Department, students are received and 
trained under eminent Professors at Moderate Fees. 

A VACATION COURSE of Instruction in Special Subjects 
for ‘leachers and others is held at Easter, August, and Christmas. 


T. WEEKES HOLMES, Secretary. 


SACRED MUSIC 


B 
E. BUNNETT, Mus.D. Cantab. 


‘tin the beginning ” (Christmas Anthem) Four Voices 3d, 
‘¢ Arise, shine for thy light Is come” (do.) ... ... 3d. 
Do, do. do, Tonic Sol-fa 144. 
“i wilimagnify Thee” =... we 
Do. do. Tonic Sobfa .... ass tid. 


FIVE SETS OF CHRISTMAS CAROLS. 


Complete in Books, One Shilling each; or in Single 
Numbers, One Penny each, 


ists on application, with Specimens, to the Composer, 
PP Cathedral Close, Norwich. ’ 











NOVELLO & COMPANY, LONDON. 








POPULAR ANTHEMS For FASTER 


He is Risen. 
Sot-fa, 1d. 


He is Risen. By J. P. Arrwater. O.N., 14d. 
Christ is Risen. By James Lyon. O.N., 14d. 
Christ Our Passover is Sacrificed 


for Us. By CuHaries DaRNron. Prize Anthem. 
O.N., 2d. 


We Declare Unto You Clad Tidings. 


By ORLANDO A, MANSFIELD, Mus. Doc. O.N., 31.; 
Sol fa, 1d. 





By Tuomas Facer. O.N., 2d; 


Samples Post Free. 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


A NEW CHURCH CANTATA. 
“The Natibity 
of Christ,’’ 


FOR SOLO VOICES AND CHORUs, 
WITH 
HYMNS FOR CONGREGATIONAL SINGING. 




















The Words chiefly selected from Holy Scripture, and 
the Music Composed by 


J. ALLANSON BENSON. 
Price 1s. 6d. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. 


Sample sent post free to Choirmasters for {s. 
Book of Words with Hymna Tunes in press. 








‘*The Nativity of Christ.”—A new work from the pen of 
Mr. J. Allanson Benson, who is alre dy well known as the 
composer of tunefi and attractive works of a similar charac- 
ter to the above, including the popular Oratorio ‘‘ King 
Hezekiah,” etc., etc.,and to whom was awarded prize of £50 
for the Cantata ‘‘ Christ at Nain.” 

The music of the * Nativity of Christ,” ym simple in 
character, is none the less written in a graceful and musicianly 
style. 

all the incidents in the infancy of Jesus are treated, viz., 
** The Annunciation,” ‘* The Birth,” *‘ The Presentation in 
the Temple,” “‘ The Visit of the Magi,” “ The Flight into 
Egypt,” ‘* The Vengeance of Herod,” and “ The Return to 
Nazareth.” The tenor soloist acts as Narrator, while the 
other soloists represent Mary, Simeon, and the Angel which 
appeared to the Shepherds, and, in other cases, reflect on the 
story. A Prologue and Epilogue are added, to both of which 
an old German Chorale is used, thus giving unity to the whole. 

The time occupied by the performance of the Cantata is 
about one hour and twenty minutes, but if the hymns for 
congregation be omitted, it will take some ten minutes less, 





Lonpon: ‘‘ MUSICAL JOURNAL” OrFice, 
22, PATERNOSTER Row, E.C, 
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THE MUSICAL JOURNAL, 


-HYMN-TUNE ANTHEMS. 


Brightly Gleams our Banner. By JAMEs 
Lyon. sright and attractive Choral March. 

March on, March on, O ye Soldiers True. 
By CHARLES Darnton. Orchestral parts may be hired, 
Choral March, suitable for any Festival. 

Who is this so weak and helpless? By 
E.Minsuart. This Festival setting of Bishop How's Hymn 
is drafted on the same plan as Mr. Minshall’s popular setting 
of ‘I heard the voice of Jesus say.” 

The Roseate Hues of Early Dawn. By 
Bruce Sreane. 

Saviour, Blessea Saviour, By Exnest H. 
Smitn, F.R.C.O. This Prize Composition is suitable for 
Sunday School Anniversaries. 

Forward be our Watchword. By W. HENRY 
MAXFIELD, Mus. Bac. Popular at Anniversaries. 

Praise ye the Lord. (Psalmis5o.) By Ernest H. 
Smitn, F,R.C.O. A Festival Anthem founded on Humphrey's 
Grand Chant. 

Onward, Soldiers True! By ArTHUR BERRIDGE, 
Orchestral parts may be hired, A bright Choral March 
suitable for any occasion. 

All Hail the Power of Jesus’ Name. by 
Ernest. H. Smitu, F.R.C.O. A Prize Anthem. 

Come, Sing with Holy Gladness. By Ernest 
H. Smitn, F.R.C.O. Ofchestral parts can be hired. A Choral 
March for Sunday School Anniversaries, in which 
Choir and School each take part. 

Jesus, Thou Soul of all our Joys. By 
ARTHUR Berripce. CHARLES WesLEY’s well-known Hymn 
arranged as an Anthem for Choir Festivals, or general use. 


O.N., 2da.3 Sol-fa, id. 





“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, 
London, E.C. 





Cantata for 


EASTER. 


ARTHUR BERRIDGE’S POPULAR 
WORK, 


The Triumph j. Cross. 


Twice performed at the Crystal Palace. 





O.N,, 1/- net; Sol-fa, 6d. net. Samples Half Price. 





‘* MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





ORGAN FOR SALE, — Excellent ‘“ Dominion.” 
Two manuals and pedals (31 notes); ivory keys; 21 
stops; side and foot blower. £25, To view (London), 
apply ‘‘Organ,” Musica JourNAL, 22, Paternoster 


Row, E.C 














USUAL PRICES! 


That is the claim we make 
for the world-famous 





They are the cheapest and best. 
500,000 sold. Send for hande 
some free Catalogue Now; it 
tells you wy. 


CORNISH CO., 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon 
treat, 


LONDON, E.c. 
Established 50 Years, 











A SHORT CHURCH CANTATA. 


PENITENCE, PARDON, & PEACE. 


MUSIC BY 
J. H. MAUNDER. 
For Soprano (or Tenor) and Baritone Soli and Chorus, 


Musical News, 15/1/98.—Devotional. Musical Times 1/1/99.—Admirable, 
Musical Opinion, 1/2/8.—F ine. Musical Standard, 5/3/98.—Pleasing. 


Price 1/6; Tonic Sol-fa, 1/- Words 2/- per 100, 
London and New York: NOVELLO, EWER & 60. 


CHOIRMASTERS 


desirous of introducing 


THE MUSICAL JOURNAL 


to members of their Choir may have a parcel of 


copies sent them 
FREE 43 
by giving name of Choir and number of members. 
All applications to be made to 


THE PUBLISHER, “Musical Journal,” 
22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











ARE YOU WANTING A 


SUCCESSFUL SUNDAY SCHOOL 





ANNIVERSARY ? j 





Compare Our Popular Id. Selections 
before deciding. 





Eight Selections Now Ready. 


SAMPLES FREE. j 
“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 
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To all our readers we offer our best wishes for 
a happy and prosperous New Year. The past 
year has been one of general commercial de- 
pression, and.to many one of great anxiety as 
to the future. We trust the proverbial turning 
has come to the long and dreary lane, and that 
brighter times are in store for every one. 


+++ 


Twenty years this month the first number of 
the JouRNAL was issued. For much encourage- 
ment and help we have received from readers 
in all parts of the country we are deeply grate- 
ful. During Our twenty years existence we 
have made many friends, and, so far as we 
know, not a single enemy. In the future we 
hope to extend our circle. To any friends who 
will make the JouRNAL more widely known we 
shall be much obliged. ‘Tihe publisher will be 
pleased to send specimen copies for distribution 
to any one who can make use of them. 


+++ 


Saturday, July 4th next, has been fixed as 
the date of the Nonconformist Choir Union 
Festival at the Crystal Palace. As this will be 
the | twentieth festival the committee are 
anxious to have a record attendance. It is 
hoped that every choir which has at any time 


belonged to the Union will make a point of 
attending on this occasion. An_ interesting 
and useful selection of choral pieces has been 
made. Early application for books of the 
music should be made to the Secretary, Mr. 
Berridge, 24, Wallingford Avenue, North 
Kensington, London, W. The music will be 
ready about the end of this month. — 


+++4 


In response to a suggestion made in last 
month’s ‘* Passing Notes,’’ Mr. G. A. Walker, 
of Eydon, Byfield, S.O., sends us a moderately 
fair tune (8.7,8.7,8.7,8.7 metre), which came to 
him in a dream. He writes, ‘‘ I do not say it 
is exactly note for note as I saw it in my dream, 
but certain parts of it are, I am quite sure, the 
same that I dreamt.’’ Mr. J. A. Cole, of Leo- 
minster, also sends us a tune, the melody of 
which he tells us was, in a dream, distinctly 
heard sung to ‘* There is a land of pure 
delight,’’ by a friend of his. 

++++ 


The Vicar of Kirton, N. Boston, needs to 
broaden his ideas. A member of his choir, 
named Skelton, had the audacity to assist in a 
musical service in the Congregational Church. 
Such conduct needed instant reproof and pun- 
ishment, so the vicar wrote the following 
letter :— 

Kirton Vicarage, Boston, Nov. 21. 

MY DEAR SKELTON,—I very much regret to learn 
that you were taking part in some service at the 
Congregational Church on Sunday last. I am sure 
you must know that such action is inconsistent with 
the most elementary principles of Churchmanship. 

The only justification for the existence of the 
various Dissenting bodies is that they honestly be- 
lieve the Church’s system dnd doctrine to be 
erroneous. 

Therefore, for a Churchman to take an official 
part in their services is equivalent to maintaining 
that the Church’s system is wrong; it is an act of 
disloyalty towards the Church and its Founder. 
If we believe that ‘‘ the Church’s one foundation 
is Jesus Christ her Lord,’’ then to join with those 
who oppose the Church is to oppose Jesus Christ 
Himself. 

I very much regret the course which you have 
taken, because it makes it impossible for you to 
continue as a member of the Church choir. I 
regret this the mere because I valued your services, 
and because of the generous way in which your 
father and uncle have helped us on many occasions. 
—Believe me yours very sincerely, 

EDMUND S. PALMER. 


How often does the reverend gentleman use the 
Litany and pray, ‘‘ From envy, hatred, and 
malice, and all uncharitableness, good Lord 
deliver us ’’? 4444 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer told a Bradford 
audience that when preaching recently in 
Lincolnshire the choir sang an anthem fifteen 
minutes long—an unreasonable length in his 
opinion. We agree with him. Very rarely in- 
deed should a choir anthem exceed ten minutes 
at the most—especially on a special preaching 
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occasion, as this evidently was. Very few 
choirmasters would fix so long an anthem, and 
we fancy Mr. Meyer in all his experience has 
seldom been troubled with a fifteen minutes’ 


composition. 4444 


But what does Mr. Meyer mean when he says 
he protests against the singers claiming one- 
fifth of the service? If he refers to the ‘* choir 
anthem ’’ taking up that proportion of the 
service, well and good. But if he means that 
hymns, chants and anthems together must not 
take up a fifth of the time, we disagree with 
him. In the present day congregations want 
to take more audible part in the service than 

was formerly the case. They do not want so 
much done for them, they prefer to do it them- 
selves. A service in which hymns, liturgy, 
chants and anthem take up at least a third of 
the time is likely to be more acceptable and use- 
ful to the worshippers generally than when the 
minister monopolises four-fifths of the time. 

+44 


Miss Ada the famous contralto 


Crossley, 


vocalist, was, as a girl, organist at a Methodist 
Church in Australia, and also led the singing. 
When in later years she returned to Australia 
after she had made her reputation in England, 
her old friends found she had exactly the same 
modest, unassuming spirit, and was _ not 
ashamed of her old Methodist associations. 
+++ 

Will the phonograph and gramophone 
ultimately take the place of small orchestras? 
It almost looks like it, judging by an experi- 
ment that is now being tried in connection with 
the band at a West End hotel. A phonograph 
has been added to the instruments, and the 
ordinary performances are therefore varied 
considerably. Songs by well-known artists 
are produced by the phonograph and accom- 
panied by the band, the effect being a very 
pleasing one. Musical selections are also 
phonographically played, the band adding 
strength to them with fine effect. The experi- 
ment has been such a success up to now that 
it will be probably continued as a permanent 
feature. 


Passing Notes. 


LOOKING through my Musical Herald this month 
(December) I came upon the following among the 
answers to correspondents : ‘* J. B. R. asks why is 
a congregation more apt to go out of tune when 
the tune is in G than when it is in any other key ? 
We answer this question by asking another—Is 
it?’’ Now in my experience there is no doubt 
whatever about the fact that congregations (and 
choirs too) are much more liable to go out of tune 
in key G than in any other key whatsoever. I 
have proved it again and again in the course of 
over a quarter of a century’s professional work. 
Time after time ‘* Maidstone,’ ‘‘ Edina,’’ and 
other tunes in G used to go so flat, or at least so 
‘* uncomfortable ’’ with me, that I began the habit 
of transposing them, either half-a-tone lower or 
half-a-tone higher. I have never known ‘ Maid- 
stone ’’ to go flat in A flat; while in G, its original 
key, | have had freauent trouble with it. So with 
many other tunes in G, I make no attempt to 
explain the fact. Probably it has something to do 
with the tuning of the organ. I don’t know. But 
of the fact itself I am absolutely certain. What do 
my brother organists say about it? 


In Mr. Curwen’s always interesting journal I 
also note how some one is concerned about the 
effect which artificial scents or perfumes have on 
the voice. This is an old subject, though few 
people dream of any connection between flowers 
and voice. A friend of mine once told me how she 
carried a magnificent bouquet of flowers to the 
hotel where Sims Reeves was staying, for presen- 
tation to the, great tenor. Sims was about to bury 
his nose in the bouquet when his wife exclaimed 


excitedly : ‘‘ Don’t! don’t! ’’ Sims had forgotten 
the danger for the moment, for his wife proceeded 
to explain that several times he had lost his voice 
and had been unable to appear after inhaling some 
strong pungent odours.. Jenny Lind could never 
be in a room with strong-smelling flowers, and 
used to say that the odour of violets was especially 
bad for her voice. Madame Christine Nilsson men- 
tions the case of a celebrated lady singer who, after 
inhaling the odours of a wreath of tuberoses, went 
on the stage to find that she could not raise a note. 
The vocal chords had been temporarily paralysed. 
Emma Calvé testifies to a similar experience in 
her own case. The tuberose, she says, is her par- 
ticular abhorrence, not only because it suggests 
death, but because of its injurious effects on the 
voice. Upon entering a room where lilies are, she 
always wants to throw the windows open. Ob- 
viously, then, the admirers of fashionable singers 
will do well not to persist in loading them with 
wreaths and bouquets. 

I have read through two very interesting musical 
books this month—the new Life of Sterndale Ben- 
nett, and the ‘t Leaves from the Journals of Sir 
George Smart.’’ Time, and changing fashions in 
musical art, have dealt hardly with Sterndale 
Bennett. Like Mendelssohn, whom he resembled 
in many respects, he has passed from an excess of 
adulation to a measure of neglect, for which his 
compositions show no warranty. In the middle of 
the nineteenth century he was reckoned as almost 
a great composer, and his reputation was perhaps 
even greater in Germany than at home. So much 
was he esteemed abroad that in 1853 he was offered 
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the conductorship of the Gewandhaus concerts at 
Leipzig, an unparalleled recognition, on the part 
of Germany, of British musical talent. 





Sir George Smart is more interesting to church 
musicians, for he was the uncle of our old friend 
Henry Smart, who provided us with such a wealth 
of fine organ music; and he composed himself a 
host of anthems and other works of a kindred 
nature. In his ‘ Leaves ’’ there are many interest- 
ing references to Weber, with whom Sir George 
was on terms of the greatest intimacy (Weber died 
in his house); to Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mos- 
cheles, and other bigwigs of music. There is an 
amusing account of a meeting with Beethoven in 
1825, when Smart overheard the composer say : 
“We will try how much the Englishman can 
drink.’’ Sir George naively adds that “ He 
[Beethoven] had the worst of the trial.” Imagine 
Beethoven ‘ overserved with liquor,’’ as Samuel 
Pepys would have phrased it! I can as readily 
imagine Carlyle drunk in Cheyne Row. 

A reader of this JOURNAL sends me a private 
letter, asking if I approve of the practice of flaunt- 
ing the name of the maker of the piano in the face 
of the public when an eminent player gives a re- 
cital. I do not approve. No matter how renowned 
the pianist may be, no matter how genuine his 
artistic sincerity, the moment that the maker’s 
sign stares an audience in the face, that moment 
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the pianist exhibits first of all the piano for the 
benefit of the manufacturer. If, then, the manu- 
facturer calls openly—I may say brazenly—the 
attention of an audience to the quality of his 
goods, the audience has a right to praise or find 
fault. If the critic of a newspaper or musical 
journal is obliged in looking at a pianist to also 
see the name of the maker challenging his atten- 
tion and judgment, why should he not have the 
right to express his opinion concerning the piano? 





If he should praise the piano extravagantly, or 
even mildly, there would be no word of protest, on 
the part of the maker. Yet if he answers the 
maker’s challenge and says publicly: ‘‘ The piano 
used was not first-class; its tone was thin, its bass 
tubby, and its treble shrill. The player was handi- 
capped thereby ’’—if he says this, or anything like 
it, at once there is an outcry from the warerooms. 
And yet the manufacturer deliberately courted an 
opinion when he hung up that placard in large 
letters! I hope to see the day when such public 
advertising will have disappeared entirely. When 
an eminent pianist plays in public, the first thought 
should be of the pianist, not of the piano. Nor should 
an eminent pianist bind himself to play any piano 
that may interfere with the full display of his 
ability. I fear there are often big commissions 
behind the exploiting of certain pianos by certain 
distinguished virtuosi. 

J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


By ORLANDO A. MANSFIELD, Mus.Doc., TRINITY UNIVERSITY, TORONTO; F.R.C.O. ; 


L.Mus.L.C.M. ; 


L.Mus.T.C.L. 


(Author of ‘‘ The Student’s Harmony,”’ Editor of ‘‘ The Woolhouse Edition,” etc., etc.) 


It is now twelve months since these Notes and 
Queries began to appear in the MusicaL JOURNAL, 
during which time the labour of writing them has 
been enormously lightened by the knowledge, 
derived from various sources, that they have been 
of help and interest to all sorts and conditions of 
musical workers. So that, although deeply con- 
scious of many unintentional sins of omission, and, 
perhaps, of commission also, I have a great deal 
to encourage me in the continuation of these para- 
graphs in accordance with the Editor’s request. 
Next to my own shortcomings I regret the absence 
of interesting queries from readers and corre- 
spondents. But even this regret is tempered by 
the reflection that many of my paragraphs are the 
outcome of suggestions or remarks made by readers 
in various parts of the country. For all of which 
I am sincerely grateful; my gratitude being of that 
kind of which a lively sense of favours to come is 
not an altogether insignificant constituent. From 
this my readers will conclude that any queries or 
enquiries they may send me will be regarded as a 
mark of appreciation rather than one of interfer- 
ence, 


The Rev. Silvester Horne has written a new 
hymn intended to be sung to that musical banality 
known as the ‘‘ Glory Song.’”’ The words are too 
good for such an association. For if the merits of 
the former succeed im ousting the doggerel 
originally associated with the music, they will but 
prolong the undesirable existence of a vulgar tune. 
The wiser course would have been to have secured 
the services of some Free Church composer (e.g., 
Mr. Josiah Booth) to set them to special and 
worthy music. Then we might have had a rival 
to Commonwealth. Words die, but good music 
lives. The metrical paraphrases of Sternhold and 
Hopkins, or of Tate and Brady, are practically 
extinct. The tunes set to these words not only 
‘‘remain unto this present,’’ but form the very 
pillars of English psalmody. 

The following incident affords an up-to-date 
illustration of this statement. At one of Mr. 
Alexander’s meetings some one asked for ‘‘ O for 
a thousand tongues to sing.’’ ‘“‘ It proved,’’ says a 
religious weekly, ‘‘ to be the most successful hymn 
of the evening. The audience, which had failed to 
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rise to the unfamiliar American melodies, put hearts 
and voices into the rendering of Wesley’s hymn 
with its rousing tune.’’ And so will all audiences 
do if wisely led. The man in the street is far more 
willing to sing a good standard hymn and tune 
than to shout irreverent Yankee plagiarisms. 

In the course of a friendly chat with Dr. A. L. 
Peace, over a cup of tea at the North Western 
Hotel, Liverpool, the celebrated recitalist remarked 
upon the fact that St. John, in endeavouring to 
portray the solemnity of future developments, or 
the glories of the New Jerusalem, derived his best 
illustrations from musical instruments and per- 
formances, ¢.g., the sounding of the seven 
trumpets, the singing of the new song, the anthem 
of the four and twenty elders, the voice of the 
‘‘ great multitude,’”? and other musical references. 
All this seems to prove that the highest thoughts 
and the most exalted sentiments ¢an only find 
adequate expression in music; and that when 
gestures, writings, and language have all failed to 
give utterance to thought or feeling, music has a 
language which never fails to express the most 
profound emotions. Realising this it will not be 
difficult to understand the dislike of the shallow and 
artificial man to the higher forms of musical art, 
nor to agree with Dr. Stone when he says that 
‘‘in its fullest and grandest form”? music is ‘‘a 
very late phenomenon in the history of nations.’’ 

Musical Opinion says that music knows no creed. 
This may be. But if by ‘‘ music”? the writer 
means or includes musicians, I would not say he 
is altogether wrong. As a matter of fact he is a little 
too previous. In a few years’ time, if Nonconformist 
churches continue in their present course of action 
towards professional musicians, it will be impossible 
for the latter to hold any religious opinions save 
such as are endorsed by the Anglican Church. Not 
content with bestowing their best organ appoint- 
ments upor Anglican musicians, the latest move is 
to fill musical vacancies with wealthy amateurs, 
generally relations or friends of the church officers. 
The salary thus saved is devoted to additional 
extravagance in church funds, or voluntarily given 
to the all-popular ‘‘ institute.’”’ Three or four of 
such cases have recently come under my notice, the 
larger number of which have been within the metro- 
politan area. Do the Free Churches realise the 
injury they are doing to the few professional 
musicians now left in their ranks? Can they not be 
brought to see the injury they are doing to them- 
selves? Or is it that they are afflicted with that 
madness which the classics held to be forerunner 
of destruction ? 


The Rev. F. B. Meyer has been telling the good 
people at Bradford that he really would not object 
to give a choir five minutes for an anthem, and in 
cases where they will sing, he would give them 
half-an-hour before the service. The Christian 
World suggests that “ scintillations like these can 
be most safely given out by a speaker who departs 
by the last train that night. Otherwise the choirs 
might want to serenade him.’’ Personally, I don’t 





think they would take that trouble. More 
probably they would enquire, with a blush for the 
reputation of the Free Church pulpit, what Mr. 
Meyer had eaten for his dinner that so badly 
agreed with his digestion, or they might 
aggravatingly enquire as to the relations existing 
between the speaker and the choirs of any of his 
former churches. Others might suggest that if 
Mr. Meyer will preach he be secured upon the same 
terms as the choirs (7.e., without payment) to give 
a preliminary sermon of not more than thirty 
minutes while an audience is assembling for a 
concert. But the choirs 1 know and like the best 
would be ‘‘ sorrowing most of all’? not because Mr. 
Meyer in trying to say something smart had only 
succeeded in saying something tart, but because 
in thus saying he has given to the opponents of 
choirs and church music an occasion to blaspheme. 

From ‘Mr. Meyer’s ‘‘ impromptu -and injudicious 
remarks,’’ as a local friend would term them, I 
turn with great pleasure to an utterance of the 
Rev. J. H. Jowett. Speaking on the words ‘‘’a 
river... . proceeding out of the throne,’’ he very 
strikingly confirms a statement I made in this 
JourNAL in June, 1905, to the effect that ‘ artistic 
quickening is almost always the direct consequent, 
if not the actual concomitant, of religious develop- 
ment.”? Mr. Jowett’s confirmation is thus ex- 
quisitely worded :—‘‘ Religious movements in the 
nation have always begotten great mental activity, 
and have led to inventions and discoveries in 
departments of life that may appear to be remote. 
It is notably and conspicuously true that the highest 
faculties are susceptible to the vitalising influence 
of the religious life. The imagination is faint and 
sickly until she is refreshed by the reviving flood. 
Veneration is sluggish until she is aroused by the 
river that flows from the throne of God. Hope is 
dim-eyed and short-sighted until her vision is 
washed in the waters of regeneration.’’ These 
beautiful truths, so fitly expressed, are most ap- 
propriate when applied to the musical faculty, in 
which imagination and veneration bulk so largely. 
I commend them to my fellow-musicians as ideal 
thoughts for the New Year. 


7% 
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FAMOUS MUSICIANS’ FAVOURITE PIECES. 
THE Strand Magazine has been conducting a sym- 
posium which gives the musical compositions which 
some of the leading players say they find most 
pleasure in playing: Richard Buhlig, Brahms’ B 
Flat Concerto; Jean Gerardy, Variations Sympho- 
niques by Boelmann ; Leopold Godowsky, Chopin’s 
B Flat Minor Sonata, Op. 58; Percy Grainger, 
Busoni’s Piano Arrangement of Bach’s Organ Pre- 
lude and Fugue in D Major ; Marie Hall, Paganini’s 
Concerto in D; Boris Hambourg, Tchaikowsky’s 
** Variations sur un Théme Rococo ’’; Jan Ham- 
bourg, Chaconne of Bach; Mark Ham- 





bourg, Fantasia of Schumann, Op. 17, and 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata with the Funeral 
March; Fritz Kreisler, Concertos of Beethoven and 
Brahms; Vladimir de Pachmann, Arrangements by 
Godowsky ; Paderewski, Chopin’s Ballade in A Flat 
and Chopin’s Fantaisie in F Minor; Emil Sauer, 
Chopin’s B Flat Minor Sonata with Funeral March. 
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A Lonpon daily was recently reproved for 
speaking of ‘‘a blind organist, Mr. Alfred 
Hollins.’? The newspaper man, as his kind too 
often do, wrote in ignorance. ‘There is but one 
Alfred Hollins, just as there was but one Franz 
Liszt, one W. T. Best. It was the latter who 
called this most distinguished of all blind 
organists ‘‘ Alfred the Great,’’? and no one who 
has ever heard Mr. Hollins will deny his right 
to the honourable adjective. We have blind 
organists in plenty nowadays; but probably 
there is not one of them who would not acknow- 
ledge Mr. Hollins as king of their community 
—a marvel at the keyboard; a genius at compo- 
sition and’improvisation; as a man, one of the 
gentlest and most lovable of human person- 
alities. 

We had the advantage of a chat with Mr. 
Hollins the other afternoon, almost fresh from 
his uniquely successful professional tour in 
South Africa. Two years ago he had been in 
Australia, giving recitals on the colossal organ 
in the Sydney Town Hall and elsewhere: re- 
ceived with the greatest popular enthusiasm 
and professional interest wherever he played. 
At Sydney the recitals ended with a special pro- 
gramme, given on a Sunday, as a mark of 
appreciation to the audiences which had 
attended the week-day recitals. ‘‘ There were 
over five thousand people present on that 
occasion,’’ Mr. Hollins tells us, ‘‘ the corridors 
and outer hall being also crowded, and though 
many of the audience had to stand, the quiet- 
ness which prevailed throughout the recital was 
marvellous; indeed, it was a marked feature at 
every performance.”’ 

The South African tour was even more of a 
triumph. Mr. Hollins went out at the special 
invitation of Mr. J. D. Robertson, a Scotsman 
who holds the office of town treasurer in 
Pretoria. Mr. Robertson arranged a series of 
engagements for him; and, as a letter shown to 
the writer abundantly testifies, he was more 
than astonished at the result. Beginning and 
ending with Cape Town, the eminent organist 
visited, among other places, Johannesburg, 
Pretoria, Port Elizabeth, Durban, Pietermaritz- 
burg, and Worcester, receiving everywhere the 
same ovation, the same enthusiastic tribute to 
his talents. 

He created ‘‘ record’’ attendances wherever 
he went. ‘* Ushers, doorkeepers, concert- 
promoters, and others used to dealing with 
large audiences and rushes for admission, were 
bewildered by the masses of struggling 
humanity with which they had to cope, and lost 
their heads.’’ Thus Mr. Robertson. The 
musical critics, judging from the reports we 
have seen, lost their heads, too. Mr. Robertson 
continues: ‘‘ Everybody who has engaged Mr. 
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Hollins at the rather high fees I fixed for his 
various appearances has coined money, and 
where | arranged for him to appear at his own 
risk, the proceeds have proved to be more than 
double the fees asked on other occasions.’’ Not 
thus do we usually read of the ‘‘ touring ”’ 
organ-recitalist. 

A significant little incident was recounted at 
the tea-table while we talked. In South Africa, 
it appears, they have a very literal way of inter- 
preting the common saying, ‘‘ take the cake.’’ 
Once a week, two Cape Town papers send a 
cake to the individual who’ has shown himself 
‘‘the man of the moment.’’ Mr. Hollins, 
during his visit, was the recipient of this unique 
award from both papers; and as one: cannot 
have a cake and eat it, he had the gift photo- 
graphed at once as a memento of the happy 
occasion. Among blind organists at least Mr. 
Hollins must always take the cake. 

The story of his professional career is fairly 
familiar, and need not be dwelt upon in minute 
detail. Yorkshire, which produces famous 
chorus singers, has produced many distin- 
guished organists, including Sir Walter Parratt 
and Dr. Peace. It has the credit of producing 
Mr. Alfred Hollins, who was born at Hull in 
1865—born practically blind, yet with that 
keener inner sight which has been alike. his 
consolation and his triumph. The late Dr. 
Spark, of Leeds, who knew him well; has re- 
corded that even as a child of two years old he 
exhibited phenomenal powers, being able to 
play many little airs on the piano, and name 
any notes, singly and in combination, that 
were struck for him. Mr. Hollins, if you 
ask him, will tell you that he still remem- 
bers standing at the piano, and picking 
out tunes with one finger. A relative gave 
him his first lessons ; and at the age of nine 
he entered the Wilberforce Institution for the 
Blind at York. Thére he remained for three 
years, having for music master Mr. William 
Barnby, a brother of the late Sir Joseph Barnby. 
Then he was sent to the Royal Normal College 
for the Blind at Upper Norwood, where, later 
on (for nine years), he was himself a professor. 

Here the piano was at first his chief instru- 
ment of study. But one day Dr. Campbell, the 
Principal, remarked to him: ‘‘ I guess I’ll take 
you up to the organ and see what Mr. Hopkins 
can do for you.’’ This ‘‘ Mr. Hopkins ’’ was 
none other than the genial organist of the 
Temple Church, of whom Mr. Hollins has to- 
day the most pleasant memories. ‘‘ You’re a 
young shaver,’’ said Hopkins, when Hollins 
was brought to him; ‘‘ can you tell a pedal stop 
from a pump-handle?’’ Hopkins soon found 
that he had no ordinary pupil. In fact, the 
worthy ‘‘E. J. H.’’ had some difficulty in 
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keeping pace with him. Hopkins was generally 
regarded as of the old school of organists, but 
Mr. Hollins: is never tired of telling how 
Hopkins was the first to reveal to him the possi- 
bilities of the organ in the matter of orchestral 
colouring. ‘‘ Dr. Hopkins played a great deal 
to me,’’ he says. ‘‘ He used to bring down the 
full scores of overtures, etc., and point out the 
secrets of their orchestration, a course of study 
that proved to be of the greatest possible value 
to me in the matter of organ registration and 
giving colour to my playing.’’ 

Registration, it may be noted in passing, is 
one of Mr. Hollins’ special gifts. His fine 
taste in that direction never fails him; and he 
always deplores its want in others. ‘* Many 
young organists whom I have tested for church 


. ALFRED HOLLINS AT CAPE TOWN CITY HALL 
ORGAN. 
From a photo by J. L. Akkersdyk, Cape Town. 


appointments are,’’ he says, ‘‘ fairly good as to 
technique, but have no idea of artistic combina- 
tions. | constantly hear such a combination as 
that of Oboe with Voix Celeste, which is to me 
peculiarly distressing.’’ If Mr. Hollins when 
testing candidates chalks off the men who do 
these things—well, let them blame, partly at 
least, if indirectly, that same ‘* E. J. H.,’’ who, 
in organ matters, set our master musician on 
the right path. 

Mr. Hollins was still a student at Norwood 
when, in 1879, according to the Daily Tele- 
graph, he gave an ‘‘ astounding performance ”’ 
as a pianist at the Crystal Palace. Three years 
later, at the age of sixteen, he played before 
Queen Victoria at Windsor; and not long after 
‘** achieved a most complete triumph’’ (so a 


Berlin paper admitted) when he played three 
great pianoforte concertos, by Beethoven, 
Schumann, and Liszt, before the late Empress 
Frederick. A short term of study under that 
eccentric genius, the late Hans von Bilow, 
followed; and then, back in England, Mr. 
Hollins set out on his first visit to America, 
where he met with a splendid reception, playing 
in New York, Boston, and other cities in the 
States, with the greatest distinction. 

Dr. Campbell, his chief at the Norwood 
College, was anxious that the gifted young 
musician under his charge should become a 
pianoforte virtuoso. But Mr. Hollins had 
already given his heart to the organ, and had 
received an appointment at St. John’s, Red- 
hill, Surrey, where he served from 1884 to 
1888. Mr. Hollins is an astonishingly fine 
pianist, and has made several notable platform 
appearances in that character, even in later - 
years. But his genius and his temperament, 
one feels, suit the organ best, and it is for the 
organ that some of his finest compositions, 
known to all ‘‘ recital’? men, have been written. 

Space unfortunately is limited, and we can- 
not enlarge on Mr. Hollins’ subsequent appoint- 
ments and engagements. He was organist of 
St. Andrew’s Presbyterian Church, Norwood, 
from 1888 to 1897—nine happy years which 
have a permanent record both in his memory 
and in the official books of the congregation, 
where the Session inscribed their high regard 
for him ‘‘ as a Christian gentleman, and their 
appreciation of his eminent ability as an 
organist.’’ He went to Edinburgh in 1897; 
and there, at St. George’s, the leading United 
Free Church, he has found a field of congenial 
work—a field which, in spite of all temptations 
from other quarters, we hope he will long con- 
tinue to cultivate. We do not know where he 
could be happier in his work, more beloved in 
his personality. 

Alfred Hollins; we always feel, is only 
nominally blind. His other senses are so acute 
that they more than make up to him for the 
sense he has lost. A Brentford blind man, 
asked recently to explain a scene, said: ‘‘ It is 
a thing I cannot explain, but there is an un- 
definable something inside me that permits me 
to know what is passing.’’ Mr. Hollins would 
probably say the same of himself. It has been 
told more than once how, when Mr. Minshall, 
the editor of this JOURNAL, had engaged him 
for a recital at the City Temple, he remarked, 
on being led into the church: ‘‘ I say, what a 
lot of people there are!’’ The present writer 
can cap the experience. ‘‘ You’ve got a nice 
large room here,’’ was Mr. Hollins’ observa- 
tion when he first set foot in our ‘‘ den.’’ On 
the Ortona, which took him out to Australia, 
he was one of the most interested of all the 
passengers in the ship and its working. He 
made friends with the chief engineer, who 
explained to him every detail of the engines. 
‘* And what a revelation it was to me,’’ Mr. 
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Soprano Solo, or all the voices. 
Moderato e espressivo. 
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Cantatas, etc., for Gastertide. 





Lo, the Children of the Hebrews. 


Motet for Double Choir for Palm Sunday. 
COMPOSED BY 


CHARLES GOUNOD. 


This Motet for double choir, by the celebrated French com very interesting ¢ 
made available for use, ‘It opens with an im; pao ome ey fer fall’ organ, followed by the entry of 0 
those of the second in alternation. Towards the it tet writing | i eight parts and reaches a climax of great po fr. 
A movement ot o mage Gee § follows for double wartet of solo votces, unaccompanied, the chores entering at the words Hosannah in 
apt nee ne = movement with ever weight of harmony until, with an echo the firet picases, the anthem comes t0 
a triumphant pon Sona ‘A noble and imposing anthem written with all Gounod’s mastery of the style of Palestrina. 


CrHorat Atsum No. 632, Starr, 6o.,; SOLFA, 2d. 


a 


From Cross to Crown. 
B Church Cantata for the Easter Season. For Soli and Chorus. 


COMPOSED BY 
F. W. PEACE. 


This is a short Cantata, mainly for chorus, written with all ae ae melodic a and harmonic interest of this v'ell-known composer. The work 
bb catenly petite edn scan onan and effective climaxes, 
Price One feenannes So.Fa EpitTion, 4p. 
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The Resurrection Morn. 


BH Cburcb Cantata for Easter. For Alto Solo and Chorus. 
COMPOSED BY 


P. A. SCHNECKER. 


She compueen of dele Grseate © 0 Cotman soutien who has long been settled in America, and has achieved there a great reputation for the 
excellence of bis Church Music. In this cantata he appears at his best. The work is continuous cronmnent, and is aay or chorus, the alto 


solo being only of a short connective character. The writi Gow always within il aed now practicable limits of difficulty is scholarly and inter- 
telling passages notable for constructive ~ bv srgee s of -. ‘The section telling “story” 


S's bl Sates of Fon Sod and the final chorus “‘O grave, where is 


Price One SwiLtina; SoLra EorTion, 40. 


The Risen Lord. 


Cantata for Easter. 
COMPOSED BY 


CHAS. DARNTON. 




















y soloists 
sed choir. 7 pet re work a Kowerrection, and the Asce ‘icularly stron the choral side. A 
specie nts congregational hymns may be introduced ap as to ft it for & Church Serve. The music Pi composer's : Tee 
en iial cba wae is particularly well designed for its purpose. Time about 50 minutes. 
Price 26.; So.ra, 6d. Worps oNnLY, 68, NET PER 100. 


The Gardens of the Lord. 


ComPosED BY 
F. A. CHALLINOR. 


This work will add to the composer’s itatiun as a writer of conspicuous and ity. The work is marked by a di t 
and everywhere gives evidence of sound manaianehip, combined with a full all knowledge of et oe The Cantata pons be ot thins cunben, site, 


divided into four parts :-— 
Part I.—‘‘ The Garden” has reference to the Creation, the Fall, and the ejection of Adam and Eve from the Garden. 
Part II.—‘ The Garden of Gethsemane ” portrays the closing scenes of our Lord's life on earth. 
Part III.—‘' The Garden of the Resurrection ” deals with the events following the Crucifixion up to the Ascension of Christ. 
Part IV.—“ The Garden of Paradise” is an attempt to set forth the glories of the f fe, as indicated by the Savi i 
edn yo etey Be fame 0 00 £ uture life, as indi y the Saviour in His teachings 
While a performance of the complete work is Sori-aily (iene shows hours) one section can be used ep from the 
AL. and HiL- exe apectahy olopoed for the Chendh eabosmnel Unnthnd Rane seamen aida. pri 
Stare NotrarTion, 28.; Sora, = ; Woros, 6s. per 100. BANO PARTS ON Hine. 
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London: BAYLEY & FERGUSON, 2 Gt. Marlborough Street, W. Glasgow: 54 Queen Street. 
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Hollins says, ‘‘ to go down into the engine- 
room and be able to see with my own ‘ten 
eyes’ all that vast machinery. The verse often 
came into my mind, ‘ They that go down to the 
sea in ships, etc.’ Indeed, one thing that has 
impressed me perhaps more than any other is 
the enormous amount of work and care involved 
in the management of a steamship on a long 
voyage.” This statement is valuable in a 
double sense: it proves our master musician’s 
keen interest in things altogether apart from 
music, and it proves the possession of that 
divine compensating gift of seeing without 
eyes. In this connection we. should add that 
Mr. Hollins attends to his own correspondence, 
and with a typéwriter too. How he manages 
to click off a letter without a single slip is as 
much of a mystery as his unerring manipula- 
tion of the stops of the largest organs inthe world. 

Nor must we forget to speak of his mar- 
vellous musical memory. It was first put 
severely to the test at Redhill, when he had to 
‘‘get up’’ the whole of the Psalms, and the 
pointing of the Cathedral Psalter, to say noth- 
ing of hymns and anthems., When he went to 
St. Andrews, a fresh task was imposed on his 
memory. How it was carried through let the 
clergyman whom he served testify : 

“Mr. Hollins’ facility in acquiring new 
music,” wrote the Rev. J. G. Train, “is so 
remarkable that he could put to the blush many 
sighted players. Of the accuracy and taste of 
his playing, I need say nothing. He has never, 
to my knowledge, made any mistake with 
regard to the music ; and as for following intel- 
ligently and with due expression the words of 
psalms and hymns, I never met with a sighted 
organist characterised by so much quickness 
and discernment. In fact, I have never onc? 
found any disadvantage from Mr. Hollins’ want 
of sight.” 

Later on, when he went to Edinburgh, Mr. 
Hollins had to memorise first the old Free 
Church Hymnal; and, when that was super- 
seded, the ‘‘ Church Hymnary,’’ of which, by 
the way, he thinks very highly. He has three 
methods of memorising. First: Mrs. Hollins 
(one of the most devoted of helpmates) may 
play over the music for him; second, he may 
‘‘read’’ it for himself in the raised Braille 
type; and third, he may put the ‘‘roll’’ of a 
piece into his pianola, send it through the in- 
strument, and memorise it as he goes along. 
‘* The pianola has really been a great help to 
me in this respect,’’ he says, ‘‘and I would 
like you to mention the idea for the benefit of 
other blind players.’’ Even thus aided, Mr. 
Hollins’ musical memory is still something of 
a phenomenon. Imagine what it is to have, 
in addition to all the necessary hymns, tunes, 
anthems, etc., all ‘‘ The Messiah’’ in your 
mind, so that you can ‘‘ accompany ’’ right 
through that great oratorio; to have all the 
‘‘Hymn of Praise,’’ the Dvorak ‘‘ Stabat 
Mater,’’ Sullivan’s ‘‘ Prodigal Son,’’ and other 
works literally at your finger-ends! And all 





the great repertoire of organ recital pieces and 
voluntaries, too! Alfred Hollins has the credit 
of the achievement, and no little credit it is, 
surely ! 

One could fill a score of columns with in- 
teresting matter about this Milton of the organ. 
The will must be taken for the deed. One 
thing we must insist on before closing—his 
devotion to duty. There is a striking lesson 
for other musical workers. That letter from 
Pretoria may again be quoted. It is thus that 
the town treasurer writes : 

“What I want to point out to Edinburgh 
people is the fine character of this man who 
has made Edinburgh his home. I had engage- 
ments for him for another week in Africa, the 
fees and proceeds of which would have exceeded 
a whole year’s salary from his church. But 
because Dr. Whyte and his choir would be 
disappointed if he were not at church for th» 
reopening service on October 6, as promised, 
these have all to be refused. Such is the 
character and devotion to duty of Alfred 
Hollins, the blind musician, who has done more 
to bring the name of the chief city of Scotland 
prominently before the South African public 
during the past seven weeks than any Scotsman 
of the past century.” 

What can we add more? We can only add a 
word of personal and heartfelt appreciation of 
this genius of the keyboard for his modest and 
genial bearing, his wit and cheerfulness, his 
high-toned character, his broadmindedness 
and freedom from all the little jealousies of 
professionalism; his sympathetic interest in the 
concerns of one’s strenuous life; in a word, for 
his fine humanity. No musician of equal gifts 
(if indeed we have ever met such) has so ap- 
pealed to us on the human side. It is difficult 
to write of him without appearing. to 
exaggerate. 

As we talked that afternoon over the tea- 
cups, the King’s birthday honours were dis- 
cussed. One of us voiced the conviction that 
our friend of the keyboard was as much 
entitled to his ‘‘Sir’’ as the newly-honoured 
Santley. Undoubtedly! Yet, we all agreed 
with Mrs. Hollins, that’ the Order of Merit 
would be better still. ‘‘ A lady,’’ said Mrs. 
Hollins, ‘‘ once remarked to me that she con- 
sidered Mr. Hollins His Majesty’s most dis- 
tinguished blind subject. When one,’’ she 
said, ‘‘ remembered what~he was, and all he 
had accomplished in spite of his great handi- 
cap, surely, she thought, he deserved even the 
V.C. One might do brave things, as soldiers 
do under excitement, but to be brave every day 
of his life, with such an affliction as his must 
be to such a mfsician, is much finer bravery.’’ 
That is a fine idea—too fine indeed to spoil by 
any weak words of comment. 


+ 





At an organ recital by Mr. Goss-Custard at 
Brixton Independent Church, the building was 
packed with 1,200 listeners, and many people were 
turned away from the doors. Who says organ 
recitals are not popular? 
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Lines and Spaces. 


By J. R. GrirFirHs, Mus.Bac. - 


At the request of the editor I commence with this 
New Year’s number a monthly series of short para- 
graphs dealing chiefly—though not exclusively— 
with matters concerning ‘‘ choirs and places where 
they sing.’’ I hope these musical ‘lines ”’ will 
prove interesting. And if, occasionally, I write for 
those who can read between the lines, I hope the 
meanings of the ‘‘ spaces ’’ will be readily under- 
stood and kindly received. 

I would like my first paragraph to be a tribute 
of warm regard to the memory of my old master 
who died so recently—Dr. E. H. Turpin. How 
vividly I recall the organ lessons I received from 
him at St. George’s, Bloomsbury! And the har- 
mony and counterpoint lessons at his house in 
Argyle Square! How at St. George’s he would 
hurry in, say a few kind words to Verity, the organ 
blower, on his way to the instrument, and then 
crowd into my lesson as much helpful instruction 
as was possible. That the lessons were inspiring 
to a young fellow fresh from a country village need 
hardly be said. I was forcibly reminded of them 
in reading the remark of a contributor to the 
December number of this JOURNAL. The allusion 
was to Turpin’s insistence upon not hurrying the 
rendering of the sub-divisions of a beat; and I re- 
member the Doctor impressing the same fact upon 
me. If I am not mistaken, he said that one of the 
Wesleys had an axiom like this: ‘* Take care of 
the semiquavers, and the crochets will take care of 
themselves.’”’ 

The last time I spoke to Dr. Turpin was a few 
months before his death. I had been looking up 
some English and German psalmody books in the 
British Museum, and was journeying westward 
from the Museum Station on the Central London 
Railway when I came across the Doctor in the 
station. ‘Telling him what I had been doing, we 
at once got into animated conversation on the sub- 
ject of psalmody books. He told me that at one 
time it was one of his hobbies to collect French 
Psalters, and he had succeeded, years ago, in 
forming a unique collection of such. Whether he 
had since broken up his collection or not, I did 
not understand. I little thought as we parted that 
I should never hear aught from his lips again. 
The world is poorer for the loss of Edmund Hart 
Turpin, and many a student waging an up-hill fight 
will miss the cheery line of encouragement which 
was characteristic of the Doctor’s warm-hearted- 
ness. 

I am glad to learn that the new edition of Church 
Praise—the official hymnal of the English Presby- 
terian Church—is being warmly taken up by the 
churches. This is as it should be. For the book 
is a great improvement upon the first edition of 
1883. Among the points which have been altered 
for the better are these : The paging and the num- 
bering are now consecutive throughout; the spac- 
ing is ampler; the ‘** pointing ” of the chants clearly 


and intelligently expressed; the harmonisation of 
the standard tunes is in several cases greatly im- 
proved; and obsolete hymns and tunes have been 
discarded for new hymns and happily-associated 
tunes. Did I read a remark lately to the effect that 
the editing of a tune-book should be done by 
musicians belonging to the same denomination? 
I seem to remember a suggestion being made that 
the Presbyterian Hymnal was not edited by men 
who were connected intimately with its services. 
But such a view cannot be urged against the new 
‘* Church Praise,’’ seeing that of the two musical 
editors Dr. Abernethy has been organist at St. 
John’s Presbyterian Church, Forest Hill, for about 
nine or ten years, and Dr. Borland was organist of 
Park Church, Highbury (also a_ Presbyterian 
Church) from 1881 to 1896! 

I verily believe that if one thing gets on my 
nerves more than another, it is to hear voluntary 
choirs abused. I cannot for the life of me under- 
stand Canon Scott Holland’s remarks, as given 
recently in the Commonwealth. Referring to a 
choir strike at Saltley, he says it ‘‘ brings up the 
question of the tyranny of choirs, and the drag they 
place on any vicar who wants to give his people 
a congregational gospel service.’’ But what is this 
“congregational gospel service’? the vicar is so 
anxious to give? On the face of it, one might 
imagine that the vicar was anxious to have a ser- 
vice with three or four hymns, and that the choir- 
men wished to have a full cathedral service. But 
is this so? Personally I am quite in the dark as 
to the cause of the strike. But from the next two 
sentences in Canon Holland’s tirade, it looks very 
much as though the worthy vicar wanted to fall in 
line with many another High Churchman of to- 
day, and replace Anglican chants by Gregorian. 
Here are the Canon’s remarks : ‘‘ In this particular 
instance the vicar has been represented as a mediz- 
valist, insisting on the dire necessity of plain song 
as against the artistic choirmen, who want to sing 
Anglican chants. [Observe the sarcastic reference 
to ‘‘ artistic choirmen.’’] As a matter of fact, it is 
the case of a vicar wanting to have a service in 
which all can join and praise God, as against re- 
spectable men who want to show off their voices.’’ 

Now, if it be,as I suspect, viz., that the vicar is 
doing away with Anglican chants, and having Gre- 
gorian for psalms and canticles, then this state- 
ment of the Canon’s is simply throwing dust in the 
eyes of the people. What is plain song but Gre- 
gorian music? The secret of the whole thing lies 
in this, that to-day it is the fashionable cult to 
adopt plain song in High Churches. And in order 
to introduce it, it is stated to be easier to sing than 
the ordinary chant: it is also said to be more con- 
gregational because of its limited compass, and 
because all voices, sopranos, altos, tenors and 
basses sing in unison. Now this sounds very plau- 
sible. But I assert seriously that if I told my choir 
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that henceforth they should be tied down to Gre- 
gorians, I should expect them all to resign at once 
in a body. Why? 

Because (1) the melody note that will suit a 
soprano and tenor for reciting upon will very fre- 
quently be unsuitable for an alto and bass; because 
(2) the repetition of an unsuitable reciting note for 
thirty or forty times in close succession is injurious 
to the voices; because (3) this continuous unison 
phrase is colourless and wearisome in effect; and 
because (4) it is putting the clock back, and hark- 
ing to medizvalism, instead of rising to the capa- 
bilities of modern worshippers. Just by way of 
example, please, Mr. Editor, depart from your 
usual custom, and print this one_ illustration. 
Here is a Gregorian chant— 


sail 
-o-|Fe-E SS ope 
ots 
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Now I maintain two things: First, that the last 
two notes of this chant are beyond the effective 
compass of a tenor voice; and second, that these 
two reciting notes (A) in rapid succession occur in 
a most trying part of the compass of the ordinary 
bass voice. Every voice trainer must of necessity 
know this simple fact in male voice production. Of 
course I would not say that such a chant would be 
wearisome or injurious if repeated only about a 
dozen times. But when it is repeated say thirty, 
forty, fifty, or more times, can it be wondered at 
that choirmen object to tire their voices and weary 
their minds by singing such chants? And is it to 
be wondered at that they prefer the grand old 
chants known as Anglican, where experienced com- 
posers have written the reciting notes in keeping 
with the effective compass of each class of voice ? 
If I have rightly guessed the cause of the trouble 
at Saltley, then the choir have my heartiest symy 
pathy. 





Scotland's Contribution to the Psalmody of 
the GOhurch, 


By J. CUTHBERT HADDEN. 


WHILE the old reproach must stand that Scotland 
has failed to produce a great composer, it is never- 
theless true that in the matter of psalmody she has 
produced not a few composers whose tunes have 
been incorporated into the stores of the Church 
universal in all English-speaking lands. “Com- 
pared with these, Italian trills are tame,” said Burns 
of his country’s church melodies ; and there is a sense 
in which ‘we may allow him to have been right. A 
psalm or a hymn tune which has become the prized 
possession of millions of Christian worshippers is a 
more practically valuable product than a great 
opera or a great oratorio. 

The inherent suitability of most of the psalm 
and hymn tunes which Scotland has provided should 
be noted at the outset. The modern tune is essen- 
tially a different product. The older style, if I 
might use a literary comparison, was the style of 
Chaucer or of the Authorised Version ; the later is 
the style of Shelley or Tennyson. There can hardly 
be any question as to which is the preferable style. 
The finest tunes for the use of a miscellaneous body 
of worshippers must always be those that are plainest 
and full of broad, strong effects ; and although the 
musician, looking at the matter solely from the 
artistic side, would probably decide in favour of the 
modern style of melody, the practical church worker 
who does not wish to silence the congregational 
voice, but to hear it at its best, must always draw 
largely upon the stores provided by the Reformation 
leaders and later workers on the lines set down by 
them. 

Now, it is to the Reformation leaders of the 
Scottish Church that the psalmody of the Church 
universal owes some of its best known tunes. Before 


the Reformation there were, of course, neither 
psalms nor psalm tunes in use in Scotland. Luther 
had already, to some extent, provided material of 


the kind, and his efforts were followed up by Marot 
and Beza, by the authors of the Genevan Psalter, 
and by the musicians who provided the tunes for 
that work. In England a metrical version of the 
Psalms by Sternhold afd Hopkins was completed in 
1562, and two years later a version formed on the 
same foundation was printed in Edinburgh by the 
Scottish Protestants. Both Psalters were provided 
with tunes, but in no case was the name of any com- 
poser given, so that we are left with mere conjecture 
as to the probable origin of particular melodies. 
The Scottish Psalter had the advantage of coming 
after the English in point of date; and while the 
Scottish editors went over the Border for forty-two 
of their tunes, they gave at the same time a large 
number of tunes not found in the English edition. 
Several notable editions of the Scottish Psalter 
followed, and it is from two of these that we derive 
certain of our grand old favourites of to-day. 
Thus, in Andro Hart’s edition of 1615, published 
at Edinburgh, there appear for the first time these 
universal favourites, “ French,” “ York,” and “ Dun- 
fermline.” Unfortunately, as in all other cases, no 
names of composers are attached. In those times 
musicians seldom thought of setting their names to 
such a modest composition as a psalm-tune. The 
fact may partly be explained by the circumstance 
that the composing of psalm-tunes was often little 
more than “compounding”; so that, if a musician 
found his purpose served by piecing stock musical 
phrases together into a new arrangement, he gave 
himself small trouble about originality, as we under- 
stand the term. Hence, knowing the thing to be 
not entirely his own creation, he withheld his name. 
The tune “ York” makes a very good example in 
this connection. It has been attributed to John 
Milton, the father of the poet, who was one of the 
best amateur musicians of his day. But Milton 
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merely “composed it into parts ”—that is, harmon- 
ised it; and the priority of its appearance in a 
Scottish Psalter suggests the not unfair assumption 
that it was of Scottish origin. In Scotland it was 
long known as “ The Stilt,” a name which has been 
variously explained. Though it seems rather far- 
fetched, there may be something in the theory 
which sees in the measured movement of the first 
strain a resemblance to a boy walking on stilts. 
We do not hear “ York” quite so often as formerly. 
Barton, in his version of the Psalms issued in 1644, 
says it is “used everywhere,” and sums up its 
character in the words, “ Proper for joyful ditties.” 
No one now living, I presume, can remember the 
time when, as Sir John Hawkins records, “half the 
nurses in England were used to sing ‘ York’ by 
way of lullaby, and the chimes of many country 
churches played it six or eight times in the four- 
and-twenty hours.” Still, it is a tune that will 
never be altogether lost sight of by church-going 
people. 

“French” is much more popular. From a variety 
of circumstances, it must be regarded as of Seottish 
origin. No doubt the name hints at a foreign 
source. But the tune has not been traced in any 
French collection ; and Ravenscroft, who printed it 
in England six years after its appearance in Scot- 
land, classes it among Scottish tunes, and gives it 
the Scottish designation of “Dundee.” In some 
collections it appears under the name of “ Norwich ” 

a name first bestowed upon it by John Playford, 
who published several editigns of the Psalms with 
music towards the close of the seventeenth century. 

“ Dunfermline,” again, is supposed to have been 
the composition of a certain Dean John Argus, who 
was connected with the “ Abbacie of Dunfermling ” 
at the time of the Reformation, when he joined the 
Protestants, and was appointed to one of the livings 
attached to the Chapel Royal at Stirling. Nothing 
more seems to be known about him. 

Another notable tune appears for the first time in 
the Scottish Psalter of 1635. This is “London 
New,” ascribed by several editors to Dr. Croft— 
most absurdly, since it was in print long before 
Croft was born. It used to be called “ Newtown,” 
which has suggested to some an original connection 
with Newtown-on-Ayr. Scotland, at any ate, 
claims it as a melody of native origin, and priority 
of date is in Scotland's favour. 

So with the tune “St. Paul.” The history of that 
fine melody is somewhat confused. In 1756, Robert 
Brebner, an Edinburgh music-seller, published a 
manual of music, with “a collection of the best 
church tunes” by way of supplement. Among 
these tunes “St. Paul” made what, until quite 
recent years, was supposed to be its first appear- 
ance. It was, however, known to have been in use 
in Aberdeen some years before the date of Brebner’s 
work ; and the lucky discovery has lately been made 
of a little collection of tunes issued in 1748 or 1749 
by James Chalmers, the founder of the Aberdeen 
Journal, in which it appears set to the third and 
fourth verses of the sixty-fifth Psalm. Whether 


Aberdeen is entitled to claim “St. Paul,” it is im- 
possible to say. One thing is absolutely certain, 
namely, that it did not have its origin in England, 


inasmuch as it is not found in any of the English 
psalmodies published before Chalmers’ work. 

Among more modern tunes one must certainly 
mention “ Martyrdom.” There is something of the 
“true-blue” Presbyterian about “ Martyrdom,” 
though one does not forget that for forty years or 
more it has found a place in many German collec- 
tions. It seems to “voice” the Scottish religious 
sentiment as no other modern psalm or hymn tune 
does. “I would give up to-day the loveliest music 
you can take from Mendelssohn to hear again the 
voice of a great multitude lifted up under the arch 
of heaven in the evening of a Holy Communion in 
homely ‘Martyrdom’ in ‘Such pity as a father 
hath.’” Thus spoke the late Dr. A. K. H. Boyd, 
of St. Andrews, at the re-opening of St. Cuthbert’s 
Established Church, Edinburgh, in 1894. 

And yet the composer of this emotionally-com- 
pelling tune was a humble shoemaker! Hugh 
Wilson was an Ayrshire man, born at Fenwick in 
1764. He passed to his rest in 1824, and his remains 
lie in the churchyard of Old Kilpatrick. He com- 
posed a large number of tunes, but only “ Martyr- 
dom ” and another named “ Caroline” (now entirely 
unknown) seem to have been published. While 
on his deathbed he directed that all his manuscripte 
should be destroyed. “ Martyrdom,” as we know it, 
is in triple time, but Wilson wrote it in common 
time. He published it on single slips, and for the 
special use of teachers in singing classes. 

Along with him should perhaps be named Neil 
Dougall, the composer of “ Kilmarnock.” There 
was a noted precentor of a Westland Scottish town, 
whose name was Gale, of whom an admirer declared 
that one would never know what celestial harmony 
was until he had gone to heaven and listened to a 
glorified Gale singing “Kilmarnock.” The 
anecdote forcibly, if somewhat __irreverently, 
emphasises the place which “Kilmarnock” holds 
in the popular regard. 

Neil Dougall had a strange career. Born at 
Greenock in 1776, he went to sea as a youth; 
engaged in buccaneering exploits; and as a result 
of a shooting accident on board his ship, lost both 
his eyesight and his right arm. But for this dis- 
tressing occurrence, “Kilmarnock” might never 
have come into being. As it was, Dougall, to 
amuse his weary hours, took to singing and the 
study of music generally. The peculiarities of the 
pentatonic scale (the so-called “ Scotch scale,” which 
omits the semitones of the modern major scale) were 
pointed out to him one day, and he resolved to 
make a psalm tune out of it. The result was “ Kil- 
marnock,” in which, neither the fourth nor seventh 
notes of the usual scale appear. There is a fine 
Scottish flavour about the tune, reminding one of 
R. A. Smith’s short-metre “ Selma,” constructed in 
exactly the same way. 

Such are a few notes on some of the favourite 
tunes which Scotland has provided for all the 
Churches. The subject might be dealt with in 
much greater detail, but I trust enough has been 
said to arouse some fresh interest in a field of 
musical study which is worthy of better and more 
assiduous cultivation than has hitherto been 
bestowed upon it. 
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Recital Programmes. 


ABERYSTWYTH.—In Salem Chapel, by Mr, G. 
Stephen Evans, A.R,C,O. ; 


Grand Offertoire in F 

Humoreske, Op, 101, No. 7 
Caprice in B flat. . : .. Botting 
Andante inG , . Batiste 
Fantasia on Welsh Hymn Tune, “Caersalem” Roberts 
Berceuse . “ “se Field 
Fugue in E flat .. Bach 
Allegro Vivace .. Rossini 
Hallelujah Chorus . Handel 


G. F. Vincent 
. Dvuorik 


HULL.—In Queen's Hall, J. A, Meale, 
F.R.C.O. ; 
Overture—" Raymond ” Ambroise Thomas 
‘The “ Angelus” from the Orchestral Suite 
Scenes Pittoresques ‘ .. Massenet 
Oriental Patrol . Yeslanew 
The ‘ Unfinished ” Symphony... . Schubert 
Grand March for Orchestra and Organ David Clegg 
Legend—“ St. Francis Preaching to the Birds” Liszt 
Variations on a well-known Melody .. . Flagler 


by Mr. 


LEAMINGTON SPA.—In Dale Street Wesleyan 
Church, by Mr. C, Victor Thomas, A.R.C.O, 


Toccata and Fugue in D minor 4a Bach 
OffertoireinG ., oe | Lefébure-Wély 
Romance in D flat oe Lemare 
March on a Theme of Handel . Guilmant 
Méditation-Elégie and ‘ Marche Solennelle 

(from Ist Organ Suite).. : Borowski 
Barcarolle from 4th Pianoforte Concerto 
Sterndale Bennett 


Overture to “William Tell” ., Rossini 


BRIXTON.—In Independent Church, by Dr, A. L. 
Peace, 


Organ Sonata, No.1 . .. Mendelssohn 
Air, “ Holsworthy Church Bells ” and Choral 

Song and Fugue.. . S. S. Wesley 
Variations on Air, “ Where the Bee Sucks” .. Benedict 
Sonata da Camera, No. 3 A. L, Peace 
Cantique Religieuse . Gounod 
Offertorio, F minor ‘ .. Morandi 
Huldigungsmarsch (* Sigurd Jorsaltar’ 7 Grieg 


PAIGNTON.—In the Wesleyan Church, by Mr. 
Purcell J, Mansfield, F.R.C.O., A.R.C.M, 


Introduction and Passacaglia .. Max Reger 
March of Peace, “ Rienzi”... . Wagner 
Grand Dramatic Fantasia, A Concert on a 

Lake Interrupted by a Thunderstorm Neukomm 
A Sunset Melody : . Dr. C. Vincent 
Overture to the “ Daughter of Jairus » .. Stlainer 


GRIMSBY.—In Wesleyan Church, by Mr. J. A, Meale, 
F.R.C,O, 


Mendelssohn 
Wolstenholme 
Wolstenholme 

J. A. Meale 
; .. Gounod 
Harold Parsons 


Sonata, No.6 .. pe ie es 
Romanza,. 

Allegretto 

Fantasia Heroique 
Selections from “ Faust” 
Dream Melody ... 
Chanson d’Ete . E. H. Lemare 
Hungarian March ‘ ar Kowlaski 
Overture, ‘‘ Tannhauser”’ Ay o's Wagner 
Grand Fantasia .. ee David Cleeg 


HORNSEY RISE.—In the Baptist Chapel, By Mr, 
Frederick Meen. 


Marcia ,, 

Fughetta .. ‘ 
Romance in D flat 
Toccata (Suite) .. 
Cavatina .. 

Melody .. és ee 
March in B flat ., i 


Capocet 
Lemmens 
.. Lemare 
. Driffield 
Bohm 
Wetton 
. £. Silas 
FOREST GATE.—In Woodgrange Baptist Church, 
by Miss Louise Dugdale,. Mus, Bac. 


Short Prelude and whos in B flat 
Chanson Triste ne 

Postlude . 

Andante Pastorale vi 
Voluntary on Tallis’s Canon .. ee 


x Bach 
Tschatkowsky 
Marchant 

.. Sullivan 

. Fletcher 


ST. ALBANS,—In the Tabernacle, by Mr, Fred, 
Gostelow, A.R.A.M., A.R.C.M., F.R.C.O. 


OvertureinD ,, oe oe pe" . Faulkes 
LarghettoinA ., nit .. Mozart 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor f S. Bach 
Spring Song... a Hollins 
March in E flat ., ae aid Wély 
Sonata da Camera in D major .. AL, Peace 
“The Answer” .. an Ue .. Wolstenholme 
Scherzo .. Mia ae Hofmann 
Prayer and Cradle Song = - Guilmant 
Overture, “Zampa” .. as “e -- Herold 


NEWPORT, MON.—In Victoria Road Congregational 
Church, by Mr. H. F, Nicholls, A.R.C.O, 
“O Sanctissima ” és oa és ee 
“In Paradisum ” 
Toccata and Fugue in D minor 
Cantilene in A minor . ie 
“ Lieder Ohne Worte”., ee 
March, “ Pomp and Circumstance” ., «s 


+. 
vv 


JENNY LIND OFF THE STAGE. 

JENNY LIND the woman was greater than Jenny 
Lind the singer. The Bishop of Norwich’s son, 
subsequently Dean Stanley, wrote that she had 
“the manners of a princess, with the simplicity of 
a child and the goodness of an angel.” Her char- 
acter showed itself, he added, “through a thou 
sand traits of humility, gentleness, thoughtfulness, 
wisdom, piety.” 

At one of Dean Stanley’s services in Westmin- 
ster Abbey she was moved to-tears by the singing 
of the boy choristers, and had places reserved for 
them at her concert the next morning. When she 
came on the platform she greeted them with a 
smile of recognition, which the boys never forgot. 

While she was singing in Copenhagen, such was 
the excitement that Court and town begged her to 
give them one more day of song. A gentleman of 
musical culture had, with his wife, anxiously 
looked forward to her visit. When she came he 
was on a sick bed. Jenny Lind heard of his desire, 
and found time to go to his house and sing to him 
and his wife. 

When she went to London, Mendelssohn asked 
her to sing to a friend of his who had long lain 
upon a bed of sickness. She went and cheered 
him with songs, the remembrance of which is 


still cherished by the family. 


Tux 
Dutois 
Bach 

.. Salome 
Mendelssohn 
Elgar 
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Echoes from the Churches. 


Anthems or Part Songs from our Publisher's Catalogue to the value of Five Shillings (marked price), will be sent every 
month to the writer of the best paragraph under this heading, the winner to make his or her own selection, Paragraphs 


should be sent direct to the Editor by the 17th of the month. 


METROPOLITAN. 

Brixton.—The popularity of the organ recitals 
at the Independent Church last winter has been 
maintained during the present series. At Mr. 
Perkins’s recital the audience numbered quite a 
thousand, while at Mr. Goss-Custard’s Wagner 
selections, after accommodating upwards of twelve 
hundred persons, the doors had to be closed. The 
aim of the committee is to afford an opportunity 
of hearing the performance of music: of the highest 
artistic standard, by the most brilliant and dis- 
tinguished organ soloists in the country, on a 
modern instrument adequate for the purpose. 


CraruamM.—Mr. J. P. Attwater, Mus.Bac., 
F.R.C.O., the capable and highly esteemed 
organist of Grafton-square Congregational Church, 
has just been presented with a cheque for 475 from 
the church, and with a handsome solid silver 
cigarette case from the choir, and a diabolo set from 
the boys, as a token of their regard for him. Un- 
happily Mr. Attwater was ill, and quite unable to 
be present to receive the gifts, but we are glad to 
know he is well on the way to recovery. Miss 
Attwater received them on behalf of her father. 
Rev. E. W. Lewis, the pastor, spoke in the highest 
terms of Mr. Attwater’s services and help generally. 
He said he had not known him so long: as many 
others present that night had, but he had known 
him long enough to realise Mr. Attwater’s value 
both as a man and as a musician; indeed, he did 
not think he had ever met a happier, pleasanter, 
kinder man in all his life, for there was that about 
him which won one all the way, and held one ever 
after. He did not think there was ever a man more 
easy to get on with, or one more anxious to sub- 
ordinate his own interests and feelings to what he 
considered the interests and welfare of the whole 
organisation. He was not an expert musician, and 
could not say anything in the way of criticising 
or praising Mr. Attwater’s playing, but he could 
say that he was persuaded that very often the way 
in which he presided at the organ had been just the 
thing in the whole service which had pulled it out 
of being common-place, and made it beautiful, help- 
ful, and something to be remembered. In this 
there was no intention of showing off his own 
capacity—though he did not know any man more 
able to do that if he chose—but solely a determina- 
tion to do everything he could to make every 
exercise in the services accumulative towards the 
end which all desired—that they might be brighten- 
ing, uplifting and inspiring; and it was a great 
thing they had such a man with them, and that 
for twenty-two years he had been occupying the 
position he still held. Mr. Clement Colman, the 
choirmaster, also spoke, and referred to the happy 
relations existing between himself and Mr. Attwater 
for so many years. 


LEWISHAM.—The choir of the Congregational 
church gave a fine rendering of Sullivan's “ Prodigal 
Son” at their musical service on Sunday, November 
24th, under the direction of Mr. Frank Idle, 
A.R.A.M., who presided at the organ. The choir 
have deservedly obtained a high reputation for the 


The prise this month is awarded to Mr. C, Webs. 


excellence of their singing, and a crowded congre- 
gation was present to hear the work. The soloists 
were Miss Hilda Barnes, Miss Nancy Thomson, Mr. 
Ager Grover and Mr. Arthur Rose, all of whom sang 
with a full appreciation of the music.——The 
Lewisham Choral Society gave an excellent per- 
formance of Elgar’s “King Olaf” at the Concert 
Hall, Blackheath, on December 11th, under the 
conductorship of Mr. Frank Idle, A.R.A.M., organ- 
ist of the Congregational church. The chorus 
entered fully into the many dramatic moments with 
which the work abounds, and sang with much intel- 
ligence and crispness of attack. The unaccom- 
panied part-song “As torrents in summer” was 
especially remarkable for refinement of tone and 
expression. The soloists were Miss Edith Evans, 
Mr. Gwilym Richards and Mr. Francis Harford ; 
while the accompaniments were played by an 
orchestra of fifty, consisting principally of profes- 
sional performers. 


STREATHAM.—Facer’s cantata, ‘‘ The Pilgrim 
Fathers,’’ was recently given at the Congregational 
Church by a chorus and orchestra of eighty-five 
performers. The soloists were Miss Bessie Row- 
land, Miss Evelyn Wynne, Mr. Robert Wright, Mr. 
Ashley E. Clayton, and Mr. Bertram Mills. Dr. 
EK. F. Horner presided at the organ, and Mr. 
Frederick C. Haggis, <A.R.C.O., A.R.C.M., 
L.T.C.L., organist and choirmaster of the church, 
conducted. 

PROVINCIAL. 

ASHFORD (KENT).—Mr. A. P. Tanton, for twenty- 
five years hon. organist of the Baptist Church, has 
been presented with an address and a cheque, in 
recognition of his services. 

BOLTON.—Mr. H. A. Barnes (choirmaster) and 
Mr. W. Barlow (organist) have been presented with 
silver flower vases by the congregation of St. 
George’s Road Congregational Church as a token of 
esteem. 

CuHEsHAM.—An organ has been built in the 
Baptist Church at a cost of £250. 


DaRLINGTON.—A song recital was given by Mr. 
Alexander Tucker, assisted by Miss Naisbilt, Miss 
Northall, and Mr. T. E. Newton, in the Primitive 
Methodist Church, Rise Carr, on December 2nd. 
Every item was much appreciated. 


EccLEsHILL.—The Congregational Church recently 
gave their fourth annual choir concert, when Sir 
W. S. Bennett’s ‘‘May Queen’? and a mis- 
cellaneous programme was given under the con- 
ductorship of Mr. J. H. Clough. It was most suc- 
cessful throughout. 


KESWICK.—Miss M. Hayes has received a pre- 
sentation from the Congregational church in recog- 
nition of twenty-four years’ service as organist. 

KiNnG’s LyNnNn.—Sunday, December 8th, was 
“Choir Sunday’’ at Tower Street Wesleyan 
Church, King’s Lynn, and on that day an aug- 
mented choir rendered Martin’s ‘Holy Spirit, 
come, ‘‘ No shadows yonder ”’ (Gaul), and ‘‘ Hear 
my prayer’’ (Mendelssohn), the solo parts being 
taken by Mr. Hubert Springall and Mrs. 
Kendrick. In addition to these items of music by 
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the choir, Miss Ethel Wynne Jones, who had been 
specially engaged, sang ‘‘Come unto Me” 
(Cowen), at the morning service; and ‘‘ God that 
madest earth and heaven,’’ and ‘‘ He was de- 
spised ’’ (** Messiah ”’), in the evening. Mr. Kendrick 
conducted, and Mr. George Dines presided at the 
organ, rendering as voluntaries “ By Jesus’ grave” 
(Farmer), ‘‘ Achieved is the glorious work” 
(‘* Creation ’’), and ‘ All men, all things ”’ (** Hymn 
of Praise’). The Rev: Arthur Brookes preached 
two sermons, and during the day spoke in eulogistic 
terms of the services rendered by the choir. On 
Monday, December gth, a concert was given in the 
Tower Street Wesleyan School, when Miss Wynne 
Jones was the principal soloist, singing among 
other items ‘‘ The Enchantress ’’ (Hatton), ‘‘ The 
Three. Fishers’? (Hullah), and ‘‘ The Parting 
Hour ”’ (Wright). She also joined Mr. Kendrick in 
the duet, ‘‘ See the land appears in sight ’’ (Glover). 
The St. Nicholas quartette sang ‘‘ When evening’s 
twilight” (Hatton) and “Banks of Allan Water.” 
Miss Ethel Pearson (soprano) was heard in 
“Beloved, it is morn” (Aylward), and “An Irish 
Folk Song ”’ (Foote). Mr. Fred Mead assisted in 
completing the programme by reciting ‘*‘ The Relief 
of Lucknow,”’’ and other selected pieces ; and several 
unaccompanied glees were given by Tower Street 
choir, Mr. Kendrick conducting. 

LEOMINSTER.—On December 5th an excellent 
concert was given by the Choral Society in aid of 
the funds of the Congregational Church. Gaul’s 
‘* Holy City’? was the work selected for perform- 
ance. This was rendered by a chorus of seventy 


voices, representing all the choirs in the town, 
with Mr. W. F. Wood as conductor, members ot 
the Orchestral Society also willingly giving all 


necessary help. The soloists were: Mrs. W. C. 
Hutchings, Miss Lillian Cooper, Mr. E, O. Har- 
man, and Mr. W. C. Hutchings. Mrs. Thomas 
was at the piano, and Mr. J. A. Cole at the organ. 
The second part of the programme was mis- 
cellaneous, and was also thoroughly enjoyed. 


Market HarsoroucH.—A new organ, costing 
£370, has been placed in the Baptist Church. 


MERTHYR TyDFIL.—Mr. Ben Jones has been pre- 
sented with a roll-up desk by the Congregational 
Church choirs, in recognition of musical services. 


PaiGNton.—Choir Sunday was observed in the 
Wesleyan Church on December 1, when the 
following special anthems were sung : Te Deum in 
F (Oakley), “If ye then be risen with Christ ”’ 
(Smallwood), ‘‘ Ho, every one that thirsteth ’”’ 
(Darnton), ‘‘ The radiant morn ’’ (Woodward). At 
the close of the evening service Mr. Purcell J. 
Mansfield, F.R.C.O., gave an organ recital. 


SHANKLIN.—Mr. Frank Rigby has been presented 
with a clock by the members of the Congregational 
Church, in recognition of his services. 


SHEFFIELD.—Mr. W. Cartwright, the organist 
and choirmaster of Cemetery Road Congregational 
Church, has been presented with a silver-mounted 


baton and volumes of music, in recognition of his 


services. 


Sipcup.—Mr. Alexander Tucker gave a success- 
ful song recital in the Congregational Church Lec- 
ture Hall on December 5th, assisted by Miss Crea- 
sey, Mr. Ernest George, and Mr. J. J. Humphreys. 


St. ALBans.—A choir festival was recently held 
at the Tabernacle. The anthems were : ‘ Holy art 


Thou ’? (Handel), ‘‘ The Lord gave the word ” 
(Turner), ‘‘ No shadows yonder ’’ (Gaul), ‘‘ As the 
hart pants ’’ (Mendelssohn), ‘‘ Hark, hark, my 
soul’? (Shelley). Mr. Alexander Tucker sang 
solos at each service. Mr. F. J. Hobbs, the esteemed 
organist and choirmaster, has done excellent service 
for twenty years. On the following Monday even- 
ing Mr. Tucker gave a song recital, and the 
choir sang choruses and anthems very effectively. 

Stockport.—The choir festival was held in 
Wycliffe Congregational Church on November 24, 
when special music was well rendered. The Rev. 
H. J. Barton Lee, the pastor, preached excellent 
and very appropriate sermons. His subject in the 
evening was “The Ministry of Music.” He said 
words were wonderful, but music was far more won- 
derful. It appealed to the intellect, the heart, the 
spirit, and the will. It soothed and aroused us and 
filled us with feelings of emotion. Why was music 
pleasant to us, and why did it sound so sweet? That 
was one of the mysteries of life. Music was the uni- 
versal language, it was the perfect Esperanto. , Pro- 
ceeding, the preacher said there were two things that 
He to make music—melody and _ harmony. 
Melody was the proper sequence of notes following 
each other; harmony was when different notes 
came together and produced a pleasing sound. All 
music is governed by laws which were not made by 
man, but like the law of gravitation were only dis- 
covered by him. Everything in nature was making 
melody, and the individual.who was doing his duty 
and living according to his purpose was also making 
rich melody. Mr. Alexander Tucker sang solos at 
each service, and on the Monday gave a song 
recital, 


TREHARRIS.—Miss J. Evans, the organist of the 
Congregational church, has been presented with a 
silver tea and coffee service in recognition of her 
services. 


WALTON, LIVERPOOL.—On a recent Saturday 
the choir of the Congregational Church paid a 
visit to the Settlement for Epileptics at Maghull 
and gave a concert to about two hundred of the 
patients. The choir was assisted by Miss Maggie 
Keay, elocutionist, whose recitations were very much 
appreciated; Mr. Kinley, humorist, whose bur- 
lesque lectures greatly amused the audience; and 
Mr. D. A. Hunter, who acted as accompanist in the 
absence of the organist and proved himself an 
efficient substitute. Musical items were contributed 
by members of the choir and several part-songs were 
sung. The choir was accompanied by the minister 
of the church, the Rev. J. H. Ferguson, M.A., who 
presided, and although not heard in the musical 
items his presence gave tone to the proceedings, 
and by turning out on a Saturday night in a fog 
such as we seldom experience in Liverpool, he gave 
another proof of the great interest he takes in the 
choir and its work. A most pleasant evening was 
spent, and the choir returned to Liverpool feeling 
the pleasure of having been able to give enjoyment 
to those whose lives are greatly afflicted. 


+ 
v 





Early this year Mr. ‘Holbrooke will produce at 
Queen’s Hall an “ Illuminated Symphony,” entitled 
*‘ Apollo and the Seaman.” It is a setting for 
chorus and orchestra of a poem by Mr. Herbert 
Trench, on the subject of immortality. The hall will 
be darkened, and as the music proceeds the words 
of the poem will be shown in illuminated letters 
on a screen at the back of the platform. 
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Jrew Music. 


NOVELLO AND CO., WARDOUR STREET, W. 

Communion Service (in A). By E. H. Thorne. 
4d. -This is a very effective setting for men’s 
voices. Singable and pleasing. 

Te Deum (in A). By E. H. Thorne.—A well 
written composition, but needs a very capable choir 
and thoroughly efficient organist to do justice to it. 
To such it will be welcome. 

The Order of Holy Communion (in A). A. H. 
Brown. 4d.—-A_ perfectly straightforward work, 
suitable for even some village choirs of good ability. 
We can commend it to all choirs, however. 


CASSELL AND CO., LUDGATE HILL. 

Cassell’s Operatic Selections. 6d. each.—Five 
numbers are before us, viz., ‘* Faust,’? ‘Il 
Trovatore,”’ ‘* Lady of Killarney,’’ ** Maritana,”’ 
and ** The Bohemian Girl.’’ Each number contains 
first the story of the opera, and then most of the 
chief songs. For instance, in ‘* Faust ’’ we have the 
** Introduction,”’ ‘ Loving Smile of Sister Kind,”’ 
“Waltz,” ‘The Flower Song,’? ‘The Jewel 
Song,’’ **O- Margarita,’? ‘* The Grand March 
and “ Soldiers’ Chorus.” Each number contains 
twenty or twenty-four full-sized pages of music 
(vocal numbers, tonic sol-fa added), well printed 
on good paper— marvellous value for sixpence. The 
sale deserves to be enormous. 

5 aa a 


Staccato WYotes, 


Dr. E. J. Crow, late organist of Ripon Cathedral, 
died suddenly at Harrogate on the 6th ult. 

Sir Edward Elgar’s oratorio, ‘* The Kingdom,’ 
has been performed in Mainz, Germany, with much 
suceess. 

Dr. Coward and 200 of his Sheffield singers will 
tour in Canada next autumn, They will be away 
a month, 

The New York Supreme Court has declared that 
all Sunday concerts are illegal. The decision has 
caused an uproar, 

Madame Alice Gomez, the well-known vocalist, 
has been awarded 4.350 damages for improper dis- 
traint on her furniture. 

Twenty-eight hitherto unknown letters of Beet- 
hoven and forty-seven pages of manuscript music 
have been discovered in Vienna. 

Mr. F. W. Jardine, the oldest English organ 
builder, died on December 5th. Mr. August Gern, 
also a well-known builder, died last month. 

The Huddersfield Festival chorus, trained by Dr. 
H. Coward, gave a magnificent performance of 
Bach's mass in B minor in Queen’s Hall under Dr. 
Richter. 

The Emperor of Germany's orchestra (about 
forty. plavers) on his yacht Hohenzollern, has 
given concerts at) Bournemouth, Ryde, Christ- 
church, and other places. 

An association of choral societies and Eisteddfod 
representatives has been founded in Abergavenny, 
the object being to “ elevate the status of choirs and 
Eisteddfodau.’’ The association deserves support 


’ 


and will probably effect some of the necessary 
reforms in Eisteddfodau management. 


For a Paderewski recital in Montreal seats on the 
platform were sold by the organisers. Paderewski 
refused to play until the platform was cleared, on 
the ground that the people would interfere with his 
concentration. Seats were found for them else- 
where, but the organisers are being sued for breach 
of contract by one of the evicted. 

From August 2oth, 1895 (the date of the first 
Promenade Concert), till now, 447 new works have 
been played in London by the Queen’s Hall 
Orchestra, and of them 142 are by British com- 
posers. In this list the name of Mr. Bantock 
figures five times; that of Dr. Cowen four times; 
that of Mr. Coleridge-Taylor three times; that of 
Sir Edward Elgar ten times; that of Mr. Edward 
German three times; that of Mr. Hamilton Harty 
three times; that of Mr, Holbrooke five times; that 
of Sir A. C. Mackenzie three times; and that of Mr. 
Percy Pitt sixteen times. 
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A PARALLEL. 

WHAT would be thought of a student of literature 
who knew a few of the works of the master minds 
of literature, but was totally ignorant of the great 
epochs in history that inspired these masterpieces, 
and gave no thought to the personal letters, the 
biographies, and everything that would make clear 
to them the hopes, the ambitions of these great 
men? It seems strange, and yet it is true, that 
students of every other art consider it essential to 
their education that they read and study every- 
thing possible bearing on their especial art that 
will contribute to a broader knowledge of its re- 
quirements. The majority of the musical stu- 
dents, however, do not think at all, but seem con- 
tent to let their teachers do their thinking for 
them, in even the smallest matters. There is some- 
thing to be given to music besides practising a 
certain number of hours a day with the hand in 
such a position or singing exercises in a mechani- 
cal way, and that something is brains. Brains put 
into any work will produce better work, and all 
the great teachers say that one hour of intelligent 
practice will bring greater advancement than four 
of mechanical work. The sincerest friends of the 
musical class must admit that the majority do not 
even use what brains they have in the pursuit of 
their art. rn 


i 


Co Correspondents. 





Jack.-—Yes. One of Handel’s concertos would 
do very well. 

E.R. H.—It is too high for an ordinary tenor 
voice. 

AMATEUR.—It is not published in England. 
Probably Messrs. Augener and Co. could obtain it 
for you. 

F. S.—The firm has a good reputation. You 
will be perfectly safe in their hands, 

C. T. P.—Without knowing exactly what has to 
be done—especially in “regulating ”—it is impos- 
sible to name a sum. But we expect £15 to £20 
will cover the entire cost. 

The following are thanked for their communica- 
tions :—-W. J. (Glasgow), C. E. (Bristol), E. G. J. 
(Camden Town), A. M. (Doncaster), F. E. (Mon- 
mouth), T. T. (Londonderry), R. M. O. (Cromer), 
W. S. (Poole), F. M. (Blythe), J. H. R. (Devizes), 
G. B. C. (Liverpool). 
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HYMN TUNE VOLUNT ARIES 


ALWAYS PLEASE THE CONGREGATION. 





The following numbers of ‘*‘ The Organist’s Magazine of Voluntaries ”’ 
will be found interesting to player and listener: 


No. 9. a Variations, and Fugue 
n the Hymn Tune “ St. Alphege.’’ 
W. Henry Maxfield, Mus. Bac. 


. Introduction, Variations and Fugato 
on the Hymn Tune “ Melcom 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


. Prelude and Fuga on “ Austria.” 
Bruce Steane, Mus. Bac. 


. Introduction, Variations, and Finale 
on ‘‘Bemerton.” (Prize Composition.) 
Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 30. “‘ Hollingside” with Variations. 
Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 


No. 33. Introduction, Variations and Finale 
on “Hanover.” James Lyon. 


No. 39. Adeste Fideles with Variations. 
E. H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 





No. 46. Fantasia on ‘‘ Stuttgardt.” E. H: 


Smith, F.R.C.O. 

. 47. { Gopsal.” A Fantasy. J. P. Attwater. 

. 59. Introduction and Variations on 
“* Moscow.” Ernest H. Smith, F.R.C.O. 

. 60. “ Luther's Hymn,” with Variations. 
A. Berridge. 

. 61. Introduction and Variations on 
“Innocents.” Ernest H. Smith, 
F.R.C.O. 

. “§t. Anne’s” with Variations. Arthur 
G. Colborn. 
. “ Miles Lane” with Variations. 
Attwater, F.R.C.O. 
. Fantasia on ‘‘ Eventide.” 
Smith, F.R.C.O. 
4. Introduction and Variations on 
“Sicilian Mariners.” J. A. Meale, 
F.R.C.O. 


J. P. 


E. H.s 


PRICE 1/6 EACH. 
‘MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 





THE PRINCE 
OF LIFE. 


A NEW SACRED CANTATA, 


ILLUSTRATIVE OF SOME OF 
OUR LORD’S MIRACLES. 


ARTHUR BERRIDGE. 


With Soprano and Contralto Solos 
and Duets. Time of Performance, 
1} hours. 


Old Notation, 1s. Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. 


Performed with great success at Crystal 

Palace, Shoreditch Tabernacle, Highbury 

Hill, Norbiton, Peckham, Birmingham, 

West Norwood, Torquay, Hebden Bridge, 
Market Weighton, etc., etc. 


Sample Copy, post free, 8d. 





‘MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 
22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 





SUNDAY SCHOOL ANNIVERSARY MUSIC 


The Largest and Best Penny Collection Published. 


Selection A contains Soldiers of the Heavenly 
King, and Ten other pieces, 

Selection B contains There is a Glorious Home, 
A. Berridge’s Prize Tune “Huddleston” to I think when 
I read, and Ten other pieces. 

Selection D contains Twelve pieces by Thomas 
Facer; A. Berridge; V. Hemery; C. Darnton; A. 
G. Colborn; W. C. Webb, A.R.C.O.; Lucy C. Hill, 
A.R.C.O.; A, J. Jamouneau ; etc, ete. 

Selection E, containing Twelve Pieces by Thomas 
Facer; Miss Lucy C. Hill, A.R.C.O.; A. Berridge; A. J. 
Jamouneau ; C. Darnton; V. Hemery; including W. 
Jude’s Popular Thank God for the Bible. 

Selection H contains Thirteen pieces by Thomas 
Facer; J. A. Meale, F.R.C.O.; Arthur Berridge ; Valentine 
Hemery; John Adcock ; including Ogden’s Marching 
on to Canaan, and Rev. C. C, Scholefield’s The | 1 
thou gavest, Lord, is ended. 

Selection K_ contains Fourteen pieces by 
Sir Frederick Bridge, Mus. Bac.; Dr. Haydn-Keeton; 
Thos. Facer; Dr. H. J. Gauntlett; John Adcock; J. H 
Maunder; A. Berridge; etc., etc. 

Selection L contains Fourteen pieces by Thos. 
Facer ; F. W, Peace; Geo. Shinn, Mus. Bac. ; A. Berridge ; 
John Adcock ; C. Darnton; Chas, H. Gabriel ; etc., etc. 


Selection M, 1907, contains Fourteen pieces by 
E. Minshall; W. T. Crossley, A.R.C.O.; Dr. W. H. 
Monk; Arthur Cherry; Chas. Darnton; ‘Adam Geibel ; 
$; & Warton, A.R.A.M. ; ete., ete, 

The SELECTIONS are published at ONE PENNY 
net each (Either Notation). Words only, 
is. 6d. per 100 net. 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” Office, 22, Paternoster Row, E.C. 
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Telegrams: “RUTT, LEYTON.’ 


ROBERT SPURDEN RUTT, 
Organ Builder, LEYTON, E. 


Branch Establishments: 


Tone Specialist. Inventor and Patentee. STOKE NEWINGTON and WESTCLIFF-ON-SEA. 
Electric and Water Installations for Organs built ~— the past 10 months 


Blowing, a Speciality. 
Rebuilds, Renovations, Enlargements. 


Tunings in all parts of England, 
Scotland, Ireland and Wales. 


ADVOCATES: 


The Poplar and Bromley Tabernacle. 


tops. 
The Parisn Church, Thundersley. 
Parish Church, Langton, Dorset. 
Stratford Grove Congregational Church 
38 \istops 3 manuals, Detached 
Console, Electric blower. 


Dr. CHARLES W. PEARCE, F.R.C.O Rebuilds :— j 
Editor of the “ Organist & Choirmaster.” Dr. George Lane Baptist Cnurch. 
Laindon Parish Church. 


HINTON, M.A., Author and Lecturer on the 


Organ, fF. MINSHAL L, Esg., Editor of the United Methodist Church, East Ham. 


Musical Journal,” G, DORKING LON CUN- Chingford Congregational Church. 
NINGHAM, Eso. Mm R.C.O., Organist of the Enlargements :— 
peo — 8 — N’ ry Antes ; A i Chas Wesleyan Church, 
us. Bach., Cardi MES nd Chamber Organs for :—- 
WEDGWOOD, Esgq., F.R.H.S., Organ Expert, British nin 9 
B, JACKSON, Esgq., F. R.C.O , Organist of the Cardiff. 
People’s | ralace, ¥, GOSTELOW, Eso., Blackheath. 
F.K.C.O., Luton, Cartmel-in-Furness. 
Also Clergy and Organists too numerous t» Teignmouth. 


Birmingham. 











seurne's CHOIR REGISTER. 
SIZE 10 by 8. Price 3/- nett. RULED FOR SIX YEARS. 


(POST FREE, 3/3). 
Strongly Bound in Cloth, and Gold Lettered ‘* Choir Register.’’ 


This handy Book is the most complete one issued, and contains sufficient space for the registry ofa 
choir numbering up to and including 48 members for six years ; pages for choir members (names and 
addresses), and ruled so as to show weekly and quarterly attendances at a glance 


“MUSICAL JOURNAL” OFFICE, 22, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


When arranging for your Choir Concert | SEVENTEEN 


BELL UPON ORGAN, POPULAR ANTHEMS 


FOR 
Harvest, Christmas, Anniversary, 
AND OTHER 
Festival Occasions. 


; 12 pages. One Shilling net. Post free, 1/2. 
BALFE’S DUET, A popular set of Octavo Anthems, many of which have 


E xX 2 E L S I © R a been sung at the Crystal Palace and other large Festivals, 


and at the same time. being very suitable for small 
choirs. Composers include G. RAYLEIGH VICARS, 
Arranged for Mixed Voices. J. P. ATTWATER, F.R.C.O., E. MINSHALL, 
“At a recent performance at the Crystal Palace this | W. A. MONTGOMERY, Mus. Bac. -, JAS. LYONS, Mus. 
piece was ¢ncored.” 
Old Notation, 3d.; Tonio Sol-fa, 1d. 


Bac,, PERCY E. FLETCHER, etc., etc, 
The Dutios anal Recpencitiitice of a chor, FESTIWAL SETTINGS OF 
oy = oan POPULAR HYMNS. 


Price One Penny, or 9d. lan Caw net. : 
| ASERIES OF 12 POPULAR HYMNS 
66é 99 
VIA CRUCIS ARRANGED IN ANTHEM FORM. 








Dr. GEORGE MACDONALD’S Quaint Poem, | 
Set as a Chorus for S.C.1.B, by 

C. DARNTON. | 

| 


it will form a very effective item. 
Price 2d.; Tonic Sol-fa, 1d. 
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EDWIN ELLIS GRIFFIN, | ALL HAIL THE some... wm’ « By E, HSMIEH. 
| 


(THE WAY OF THE CROSS). INCLUDING : 
Words Written and Selected by THE ROSEATE HUES OF EARLY DAWN By B. STFANE. 
Music composed by | FORWARD BE OUR WATCHWORD _... ByW. H. MAXFIELD, 
EDWARD BENNER (vs. Bec, Oxo.) | neem OF AGES... nije ~~ By C. B, GRUNDY. 
PUBLISHED AT 4/- Net. ee 


2oo copies of above popular Cantata are on hand and can be | 
supplied at half-price post free. 25 Copies 10/- post free. | 


lished at One Shillin t, 
Sample copy post free, 6d. Paper, 64 pp., published a ing ne 
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